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By EUSTACE F. BOSANQUET ! 


Se) F necessity an old Almanack, merely as an 
Almanack, must be a very dull book. Any 
ephemeral document, once it has fulfilled the 
period for which it was written, whether a day, 
4| a month, or a year, has very little interest at 
4j a later period. 

It does not matter a jot to the present generation on what 
day the full moon fell in the year 1600, nor when the Eclipses 
of the moon took place in that year ; neither does it interest us 
to know what was the Dominical letter nor the Epact for that 
year, nor on what day Easter or Whit Sunday fell. And the 
same holds good with the old Prognostications. It does not 
worry us that in 1668 Witt1am Anprews prophesied, ‘ Gentle 
warm air’, for 10 February; whilst in Ponp, for the same 
date, it is stated it will be, ‘ Fair and Freezing and Snowlike’ ; 
and James Bowker says there would be ‘ Cold moist weather ’. 
All we care about is what is it going to be like to-morrow. 

Nor have these old Almanacks any literary value, the poems 





™ Read before the Bibliographical Society on 16 December 1929. 
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or verses we find in some of them are dull, and many of them 
merely doggerel. 

The rarity of the earliest editions that have come down to 
us causes them to command a certain monetary value as 
curiosities, or as examples of the development of what, by the 
end of the sixteenth century, had become a necessary annual 
publication which was consulted by all classes of the com- 
munity, and then, having fulfilled its purpose, was at the end 
of the year consigned to the rubbish heap, if it had not been 
already thumbed to pieces. This development is as clearly 
traced as extant copies or fragments allow, from the earliest 
printed editions to the end of the sixteenth century, in the 
Illustrated Monograph No. XVII issued by this Society. 

Later editions of the Almanack and their compilers have 
been written about by many writers, and it is not intended to 
trench on their work in this brief paper, but merely to indicate 
some points which make these small annual publications of the 
past of interest to us, who live in the present. 


HISTORY 


The partnership in the monopoly of printing Almanacks 
which existed between Richard Watkins and James Roberts 
from 1571, came to an end with the death of Watkins in 1599. 
And though Roberts continued to assign his rights to other 
printers for the rest of Elizabeth’s reign, James I, when he came 
to the throne, granted, by a patent dated 26 October 1603, the 
monopoly to publish all Almanacks and Prognostications to the 
Company of Stationers ; a second and enlarged patent being 
granted to them on 8 March 1616. Later the privilege was 
extended to the two Universities. 

Cambridge appears to have poached on the Company’s 
rights ; and on 29 November 1623 the Privy Council made an 
award embodying a compromise; whereby the Cambridge 
printers were allowed to print only those Almanacks of which 
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the first copy was brought to them : further orders of Council 
were made, the first on 10 December 1623, substituting 
‘ Prognostication’ for ‘ Almanack’; and the second on 23 
January 1625, pronouncing ‘ Prognostication ’ to be the same 
as ‘ Almanack ’.! 

In spite of this award, we find the Company, in 1624, com- 
plaining, in a memorial to the Privy Council, that Legg, the 
Cambridge printer, had printed Ponp’s Almanack, of which 
they had the copyright. How the matter was settled does not 
appear; but Cambridge continued to print one version of Pond 
for the rest of the century, and the Company of Stationers 
issued another version. 

The Company were very jealous of their rights, and appear 
to have tried to get hold of all copies not issued by themselves 
and destroyed them ; thus the early editions printed by Cam- 
bridge printers have probably all disappeared, but copies exist 
of various editions printed there from 1625. 

Oxford apparently did not obtain the right to print Al- 
manacks until 12 November 1632, when they were granted a 
patent for the printing of all classes of books, and again an 
enlarged patent was granted on 13 March 163. Almanacks 
were not specially mentioned by name but were evidently 
included. 

Whether the University printers immediately exercised their 
rights to print Almanacks cannot be said, as no copies have 
come down to us; but Mr. F. Madan, in his list of Books 
printed at Oxford, gives the titles of three, Booxer, Cowper, 
and Wyserp,? which were printed there in 1637. After that 


1 This information has been kindly supplied to the writer by Mr. G. J. Gray ; 
it is partly taken from Roberts’s Cambridge University Press, and from some notes 
made by the late Mr. R. Bowes from a MS. copy of some documents in the 
University Registry. 

2 These three editions do not appear under the heading ‘ Almanacks’ in the 
S.T.C. 
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the University was bought off by the Company of Stationers, 
by a yearly subsidy of £200, and with the exception of the 
issue of Maurice Wheeler’s Almanack for 1673, referred to by 
Mr. Madan in his paper on Oxford Oddments, read before this 
Society in November 1928, all the copies of which were bought 
up by the Company and destroyed, and the well-known Oxford 
Sheet Almanacks, no attempt appears to have been made to 
trench on the rights of the Chemeier. 

It is only necessary to turn up the heading ‘ Almanacks ’ in 
our modern English classic, The Short Title Catalogue, to 
realize that the publishing of Almanacks must have been a very 
paying concern ; the list of writers we find there (some 69), 
who wrote between 1600 and 1640, is evidence of it. How many 
authors of these books there were in the seventeenth century 
can only be a matter of conjecture. The late Mr. H. R. 
Plomer in 1885, in Notes and Queries, recorded the names of 
160 writers he had been able to find in catalogues and books 
of reference ; probably this number could nowadays be much 
enlarged, and perhaps 200 may be taken as a fair estimate. 
Some of these writers issued an Almanack for a long sequence 
of years, and of some the name was perpetuated in an annual 
issue for years after they were dead, doubtless to keep up the 
copyright ; on the other hand, from the extant copies, some 
seem to have written for only one year and others for only 
two or three, and many editions must have disappeared entirely. 
In consequence, it is difficult to estimate the number of 
editions issued; but including variant issues a conservative 
estimate would be 2,000 editions for the century. The octavo 
editions are the usual ones which have survived, but un- 
doubtedly Broadside Sheet Almanacks and a certain number in 
Sextodecimo were also issued, although both these sizes, the 
one from it having been stuck on the walls and inside chests, 
and the other from being continually carried in the pocket, 
have only survived in very few cases and seldom complete. 
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How many millions of copies were printed we do not know, 
as editions must have varied considerably. Mr. Madan, in his 
paper already mentioned, gives the number of the 1673 edition 
of Wheeler’s duodecimo Almanack as 20,500, and of the Sheet 
Almanack of the same date as 15,000, which shared the same 
fate as the duodecimo edition and were all bought up and 
burnt ; but it would be unlikely that all editions ran to such 
large figures. 

Almanacks were issued for all sorts of provincial towns and 
places as well as London ; from as far north as Newcastle-on- 
Tyne to Winchester in the south, and from Great Yarmouth 
in the east to Bristol and Bridgewater in the west, and possibly 
also for Exeter and Plymouth ; besides those issued for Scot- 
land, Ireland, or the West Indian Colonies. Some of the places 
for which Almanacks were written were quite small, such as 
Heytesbury in Wiltshire, Wadhurst in Sussex, Evesham, Saffron 
Walden, and Daventry, and though these Almanacks would 
circulate in the district around these places, very large editions 
would not seem to be indicated. Still, if the average edition 
only consisted of from 1,500 to 2,000 copies, we have a total 
of from three to four millions for the century, and this must be 
well under the mark. 

Figures such as these, even though they do not pretend to 
be correct, show that no book in the English language had such 
a large circulation as the annual Almanack. 


ALMANACKS AS BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


The Company of Stationers produced Almanacks for all 
classes of the community ; from those who could follow the 
intricate Astrological deductions of Lilly, on the one hand, to 
those who wanted something of a more practical character or 
of a comic nature; and though all contained the Almanack, 
Kalendar, and some sort of weather forecast, the extraneous 
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matter, entirely unconnected with the Almanack proper, which 
most of them contained, was what would be appreciated by 
the purchaser. 

The inclusion of extraneous matter had started in the six- 
teenth century with the List of the Principal Fairs, followed 
by the List of Highways with the distances between the places 
on the routes. But gradually in the next century more and 
more information was supplied; until we find the octavo 
Almanacks containing a certain amount of Geography, History, 
Medical and Veterinary recipes, Farming and Gardening notes, 
Ecclesiastical information, Nautical notes, Tables for com- 
puting costs of goods, and payment of wages, Interest tables, 
Weights and Measures, rough Measurements of Land, Lists 
of the chief Continental Fairs, days for posting Letters and 
much other useful information. In addition, low-class comedy 
was supplied for those who wished it. 

But it must not be supposed that all this information was 
contained in one Almanack, it would have been too expensive 
a production, and also would not have paid the publishers. 
Each book had to conform to a standard length for its price, 
but what that price was during the seventeenth century there 
is, as far as the present writer knows, little accurate informa- 
tion, and the only statement he has come across is in William 
Savage’s A new Almanack for 1611, where in the Preface to 
the Reader he says: ‘ it is not durable for longer time then a 
‘yeare, yet will that years use recompense thy two-penny 
‘purchase’. Probably they cost more by the end of the century. 

The usual size was twenty or twenty-four leaves (which, 
according to the rate of a penny a sheet sanctioned by the 
Stationers’ Company, would have justified a charge of 24d. or 
3d.), but Lilly’s and a few others were much larger and pre- 
sumably more expensive. By the middle of the eighteenth 


1 The only copy known of this is in the British Museum. It collates A, B®, 
C4, 20 leaves. 
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century the price, which had risen to ‘ ninepence stiched’, 
was always printed on the title-page, and included the duty 
then in force of 2d. a copy. Later in the century it had risen 
to 10d. and 11d., and in 1798, when the duty was 4d., the price 
rose to 16d.! Prices also would vary according as the book was 
bound or unbound, or was issued as an Almanack only or as a 
Pocket-book with several blank sheets of paper at the beginning 
and end for notes and accounts. Some.of these pocket-books 
we find well bound and furnished with a clasp or clasps and 
a pencil or style. 

The Almanack had to appeal to the pockets of all, of the poor 
as well as of the rich, and therefore only a certain amount of 
extraneous matter would be found in each, according to the 
taste of the author and the class of person it was intended to 
interest. 

Thus the purchaser who lived in the reign of Charles II 
could have his fill of Astrology and Astrological Prognostica- 
tion by buying Lilly’s Merlint Anglict Ephemeris ; or his pupil 
and rival’s Gadbury’s E¢nueps or A Diary ye tet and 
Meteorological. As alternatives White’s 4 New Almanack 
would give him tables to calculate Interest, Rules for Men- 
suration, Judgement of the weather by the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
Clouds, Rainbows, &c., and in some editions a map of England 
and Wales with the counties marked on it. Fry supplied infor- 
mation how to make a Will, or how to draw up a Contract, 
or a letter of Attorney, or an indenture for an apprentice, &c., 
in fact a sort of ‘ Every Man his own Lawyer’ on a small scale. 
Swan catered for customers at Cambridge, and had notes on 
the Assize of Bread and the Latitude and difference of Meri- 
dians of great Cities and Towns, some in England, some as far 
away as China. Swa.iow gave directions for measuring land, 
timber, boards, &c., and memoranda of what to do in the 


1 Early in the nineteenth century the duty was raised to Is. 3d.; it was 
finally repealed in 1834. 
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garden or orchard each month; Bowker, a description of the 
Principles of Astronomy; Woopuouse, Wages and Interest 
tables. Perkins was distinguished from others by a long 
chronology from Adam; whilst 4n Episcopal Almanack gave 
a list of the Archbishops of Canterbury and short biographies 
of the Apostles, Disciples, primitive bishops, &c. The Sheapherds 
Almanack by John Bucknall specialized in veterinary recipes, 
amongst which we read : 


To cure a Lash or Blow in a horses Eye 

First fill your mouth with strong Beer, and spurt into his Eyes; then take 
a Thunder-bolt stone (if you can get it) and scrape Powder off it, and make it 
like Meal, mix it with half a spoonful of the best honey ; and put it into his Eye 
with a feather once a day, and if the Eye be not perished, it will cure him. 

One feels rather sorry for the horse. 

Then there is the Country Almanack, with, amongst other 
information, ‘A quicke and easie way to extract any Root, 
‘out of the highest Powers, and vastest Numbers, by the help 
‘of Logarathms’, and a table to find the ‘ Dominical Letters 
‘and the weekly day that any Month cometh in, for a whole 
‘ round of 28 years, and consequently for ever’. The Seaman’s 
Almanack, with such ‘ Precepts, Rules and Tables as are of 
daily use in the Practice of Navigation and Traffics’, and 
a catalogue of the Longitude and Latitude of the chief places 
on the coasts of the British Isles. There are many others such 
as Andrews, Rose, Saunders, the London Almanack, Booker, 
Tanner, Pond, Ryder, Wharton, &c., as well as the humorous 
Almanacks mentioned before, or what passed for humour in 
those days, such as the Protestant Almanack, Poor Robin, and 
for a few years the Yea and Nay Almanack written to hold up 
to ridicule the Quakers. 

The poor man could buy a single Almanack, the rich man 
a series bound together, two, four, nine, or twelve. 

It is these bound volumes of a series of Almanacks, for a 
given year, that have mostly survived the wear and tear of 
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time; and they represented to the everyday man in those 
days, when reference books were few, and libraries were small 
and money short, a cheap epitome of encyclopaedic informa- 
tion necessary for reference in everyday life. 

For the Landowner, Farmer, Tradesman, Artisan, the 
Chapman, Seaman, the Vicar or Churchwarden, a series of 
Almanacks would give information on practically any point 
he wanted. He would learn when the. local fairs or markets 
were held and the distances he would have to travel to get to 
them ; he could ascertain when the posts went (see Facs. I) 
or when he might take a pill or what to do for his gout, when 
it was safe to take a bath and how to prepare himself before 
doing so.!_ He would find he would have to travel 5,710 miles 
to reach Mexico and that Virginia was 3,650 miles away ; 
he could calculate the cost of his goods or his crops, the size 
of his fields, and what he would have to pay for money borrowed 
to use in his business. He could save the expense of going to 
a lawyer for drawing up a simple everyday deed or binding 
the village lads apprentice ; he could look up events in history 
and the dates of the Kings of England, whilst the Parson 
could add point to his long discourses by quoting from the 
lives and deeds of early leaders in the Church. 

In fact, whatever ordinary question arose he had only to 


1 In John Neve’s 4 New Almanacke for 1642 there are nearly two pages of 
directions for Bathing. ‘The author begins by saying ‘ Bathings are commonly 
used rather for pleasure then for profit’ ; then he goes on ‘ Know that it is not 
good to bathe, the Moone being in the earthly signs, as in Taurus, Virgo or 
Capricornus. . . . If any will enter into the Bath for cleannesse sake, let the 
Moone be in Libra or Pisces. . . . The best time of the yeere to bath in, is the 
Spring and Harvest, and in the moneths of May, and September. The best time 
of the day to goe into the bath, is one houre after Sun rising at the least, alwayes 
provided, that you walk either an houre or half an hour before, . . . you must 
cover your head well, so long as you be in the bath, and beware you drinke not 
cold drinke. . . . The time of tarrying in the bath, is commonly one houre, but 
it may be more or lesse, according to the nature of the bath. . . .’ 
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(20) 


Advice Concerning Letters which may be [ent from 
LONDON. 








n Munday, to 
a. Soeodtend, | | 
Spain, Denmark, 
Italy, Kent, 
Germany, the Dewns. 
Flanders, 

On Tuefday, to 
Hellaad, Ireland, 
Germany, | Scotland, 
Sweedland, England, 
Deamarg, | Wales, 

On Wednefday, to 
All parts of Kent and the 
Downs, 


Letrets are returned from all parts of England, and Scotland 





On Thurfday, to 
France, All pasts of 
Spain, England and 
Italy, « Scotland. 

On Friday, 
Flanders, Denmar§, 
Germany, Hoiland, 
Italy, Kent, 





Sweedland, ' The Dowss. 


On Saturday, to 


All parts of Exgland, Wales, 
Scotland, and Iveland. 


certainly,every Munday, Wednefday, and Friday. 
From Wales, every Munday and Friday, 
From Kent and the Doreas every day. 
From other parts more uncestainly,in regard of the Sea 


I. Kalendarium Nauticum, 1675 
Leaf C2 verso 
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refer to one or other of the Almanacks of the day to find the 
answer ; and whoever he was, the Almanack was his vade- 
mecum, his note-book and his daily companion. 

Before leaving the first part of these notes showing that the 
Almanack was the popular reference book we must take some 
notice of George Wharton’s Gesta Britannorum or succinct 
Cronologie of the Actions and Exploits, Battatles, Sieges, Con- 
flicts, &F other signal and remarkable - Passages which have 
happened in these Dominions. From the year of Christ 1600., 
which he attached to his Almanacks from 1658 to 1666. 
Two pages of this are given as Facs. II a, II 8, and show 
that it is a remarkable chronological record of events of that 
period. The exact hour and minute are given for some of 
the events, showing that Wharton was not only an expert 
astrologer, but also that he must have been on the spot himself 
at the time when those events took place. Some of his earlier 
entries only have the year and not the exact date attached, 
but many, although he must have obtained them from others, 
give the exact date ; for instance: 7 March 1614. ‘ Ignoramus 
acted before K. James at Cambridge’, and 17 July 1620: 
‘Bernard Calvert of Andover performed his journey from 
Southwark to Callice and back again in (this) one day.’ 

Sometimes in Wharton’s earliest issue the dates are in- 
correctly printed, as in 1620 he notes: ‘ Archb. Abbot’s! 
Casual Homicide’, whereas it was on 24 July 1621 that the 
Archbishop shot Lord Zouch’s keeper whilst hunting in Brams- 
hill Park. The same confusion is found under 25 March 1649, 
where he notes: ‘ Bishop Williams? left this world, tis hard to 
say whether for a better or worse.’ The year should be 1650. 
What may seem to be similar errors of dates from 1 January to 
24 March (inclusive) are apparent rather than real in some 
cases, as Wharton begins his year evidently at Lady Day. His 


* George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury 1611-33. 
2 John Williams, Archbishop of York 1641-50. 
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Gefta Britanner um. 





1& L. Andover confined. 


1 
3 


Feb. 
20, 


a 


to} The Parl. at Oxf. ad- 


24that che Claufe For pre- 


25 ro the Parl. 


Pr.M werice for Worce. 
o} Uxbrid. Treaty began 
Hor.s.39°. P.M. 

L.Macquire (an lrith 
Barun) exec. Tyburn, 
2} Uxb. Treaty ended. 
Shrewsbury furprized 





neer Melron-Mowbray. 
Ponef. relicved, & the 
Parl. Army defeated. 
s} P.charls fer forth fr 
Oxf. cowards the Weft. 
Hor.11.A.M, 


journed cill O&ob.10. 
P. Charls came co Brift. 
H. of Commons vored 


fervation of His Majefties 


jout in Sir Th: Fairfax’s 
‘Comm iffion. 









Perfon , fhould be lefr}: 





leeeeeetese 


Anno 1645. 
Enningr. fureend. 








24 


ay 


14| The fatall Bacrel o! 


18) Leicefter regained b) 


27 


| Dutch Ambaffad. fr lweeks fiege)delivered « 
26 Oxf. ithe Scots. 

Ap. | High Archal fiege rai-|Jul.g| Scotch Army came t 

14. fed. Tamworth. 
1° D. Featly died a prifo} 10] Kings forces defeace 
ntr. t Langport. ; 
22| Coll: « Msffey defea-} 21 Ponthaa Caftle(afcr 
_ gmaneth 


28) Carlile (after 4. 


ced at Ledbury. 
Blechiagr. houfe fum: 
moned and delivered ¢ 
che Parl. i 

Coll: windebank fea- 
cenced co death for dey 
livering the fame. 

Shor co death at Ox- 
ford. _ 
King marched fr 
‘Oxt 


Oxf. (che firft rime) 


be fieged. 

Godt. houfe quicted. 

Evefham caken by che 
Parl. 

Leiceft. befieged by che 
King. 
Stormed and raken. 
Gaunt houfe yielded. 
A notable fally ouro’ 
Oxf. 
Gen. Fairfax raifed his 
fiege there. 


Nafeby. 


the Parl. 
Highworth furrend. 















IIa. The First Edition of the Gesta Britannorum, 1658 


(attached to the Calendarium Ecclesiasticum) 
Leaf E6 verso 
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Gefte Britaxnernm. | 
3.moneths fiege) ‘deli- Governor of Oxford ) 
ered to the Parl. ame thicher. t 
23} Bridgewater furrend. 14 Bafing houfe takenby 
co the Par). | orm, and init che no 
2§ Scarborough (aftera le Marqu. of Wiacheft, 
llong fiege) yielded. | 1$) Kings torces defeated 
30, Kath delivered. t Sherburn in York th. 
Scotch army fate down No.3 | King returned to Oxf. 
‘before Heref. | | Boleon Caftle yielded. 
Aug. | Sherburn Caftle raken #6] Beefton Caf. che like, 
I$. by the Par). De.4| Latham houfe delive- 
17, Montrofs defeated che ed. 
corch army in Kilfiech 17) Hereford furprized. 





jfeld, near Glafow in 23 L. Afly went from Ox- 


‘Scor]. ‘ord cowards Worecft. 
21 G. Fairfax {are down J4-4-| French Ambafl. came 
before Briftol. rom London to Oxf. 


27| L.Keeper Litleton died. rnc. 
And the fame evening 13) Perfensl Treaty deny- 


22) K ng at BelvoirCaftle. 7; Wormlcighton houle 
f by the Parl. 










he King came to Ox- 


ord. 19, Dartm. ftormed & ta- 
30] He marched to Mor- en by che Parl. 
onhenmarth. Fe.3-] Belvoir Caftle (after 3 


Se.2 | Scotsraifed their fiege oneths fiege) delive- 


rom Heref. red tothe Parl. 
6| Parl. quarters beaten tree noe the like, 
pat Tame, Capain 16, Torrington ftorm’d & 





ardner flain. aken by che Parl. 
11) Briftoll furrend. 2§, Launcefton quitted by 
13] Montrofs defeated at heK 


hillip-haugh in Scotl.28,29 Saltath & Lizard the 
Roufton-heath barrel, ike, 


8| Sir Tb: Glembam(made —_—in Chrift-Church. 











Il 8. Gesta Britannorum, 1658 
Leaf E7 recto 
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last entry in the first edition reads June 1657: ‘The most 
Learned D. Hervey died of meer Age and Study, who Anno 
1615 published his discovery of the Bloods Circulation.’ This 
again appears to be a year too early, as it was not until April 
1616 that Hervey first publicly stated his theory. 

A quaint entry in a later edition is: 8 January 168 ‘ M. 
‘ Edward Hyde (3 son of the right Hon. the Lord High Chanc. 
* of England) died of the small Pox. A very hopeful young Gent. 
‘and much lamented ’.' Under 27 September 1664 he notes : 
* A Market proclaim’d to be kept in St. James’s Fields, for all 
‘sorts of provision, every Munday, Wednesday and Saturday: 
‘and every Munday and Wednesday for all sorts of Cattel, in 
‘the Hay-market in the Parish of St. Martins in the Fields.’ 
There are many other curious entries of deaths, murders, fires, 
and other phenomena which will not be found recorded in 
ordinary histories. 

Wharton, who was a strong Royalist, was made a Baronet in 
1677. His earliest Almanacks from 1641 to 1645 are written 
under the name of Naworth, an anagram for Wharton. 


ALMANACKS AS A MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENT 


It seems curious that it took so long to dawn on people that 
the best means of advertising was to make use of current 
literature, or to make one book advertise another. Nowadays, 
when it is fully realized that Advertisement is the Mother of 
Dividends, and every periodical or book one picks up is either 
overweighted with advertisements of all kinds, or at any rate 
contains some advertisements, even if it only advertises the 
former works of the author with expurgated press notices at- 
tached ; it is difficult to visualize a time when advertisement 
was non-existent or a rarity. 

In the sixteenth century there are very few direct advertise- 


' This ‘ hopeful young Gent.’ was ‘ very honourably interred ’ in Westminster 
Abbey five days later. 
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ments in books. There are allusions in the prefaces or dedi- 
catory letters by an author to a book or books he has written or 
intends to write, but of actual advertisement there is very little. 

The earliest direct advertisement in a book the present writer 
knows of is on the title-page of 4 Boke named Tectonicon, by 
Leonard Digges, c. 1557,! where the imprint reads : 

‘Imprinted at London by Iohn Daye, for Thomas Gemini : 
‘ dwellyng within the blacke Friers : who is there ready exactly 
‘to make all the Instruments apperteynyng to this booke.’ 

The only copy of this edition is in the Bodleian. 

The same words appear in the second known edition, printed 
by Gemini himself in 1562,? the only copy of which is in the 
University Library, Cambridge. 

Another advertisement of Instrument makers is to be found 
errours and faults daily committed by Landemeaters, 1582.3 It 
is headed ‘ An aduertisement to the Reader’, and gives the 
names and addresses of five men, two of whom were makers 
of instruments in metal and three in wood. 

There may be a few others of the same kind in books which 
the writer has not met with. 

The late Professor Arber, in his article on ‘ Contemporary 
Printed Lists of Books Produced in England ’, in Bibliographica, 
vol. iii, can only quote, for the sixteenth century, Dr. William 
Fulke’s lists of the Anglican-Catholic controversy in his Doctor 
Thomas Heskins . . . ouerthrown, 1579,* and in Retentiue .. . 
Against Richard Bristows Motiues, 1580,5 and Maunsell’s well- 
known catalogue of 1595. These are of course a form of ad- 
vertisement. Mr. Strickland Gibson has pointed out to the 
writer that on the title-page of The Arte of Nauigation 
written by Martin Cortez, Spaniarde. Englished by Richard 
Eden.®, which was printed by the widow of Richard Jugge, 


' Not in S.T.C. 2 S.T.C. 6850. 3 §.T.C. 25997. 4 S.T.C. 11433. 
5 §.T.C. 11449. 6 The 3rd edition, $.T.C. 5800. 
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1579, there appears the following notice : ‘ Wherevnto may be 
‘ added at the wy] of the byer, another fruitefull and necessary 
‘booke of nauigation, translated out of Latine by the sayde 
‘Eden.’ But the book to which this refers has not been traced ; 
it may never have been printed or perhaps all the copies have 
disappeared. The only copy at present known in England of 
this edition of the Arte of Nauigation is in the Bodleian, though 
there is a copy in the New York Public Library. 

It does not seem that Watkins and Roberts ever saw the 
advantage of using the annual Almanack for the purpose of 
advertisement, and the only instance we have is William 
Bourne’s notice of the books written by him and extant in 
print, which appears on the verso of Aviin his 4/manacke and 
Prognostication for X. yeeres,! 1581, the only copy of which 
is in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (Facs. III.) 

This dearth of printed advertisements in the sixteenth cen- 
tury may perhaps be attributed to the difficulty of transport, 
and the comparatively slow circulation of books. Publicity 
without an immediate Public is useless. 

With the coming in of the seventeenth century it soon began 
to be realized that in the popular annual Almanacks, which cir- 
culated all over the country, a useful medium was present for 
calling attention tonew and important books or advertisements of 
other matters. But even then the innovation was sporadic, and 
we find many Almanacks right through the century which have 
no advertisements in them, whereas some, at any rate during 
the last half of the century, always have one or two. Like every 
other innovation, Advertising developed by degrees. 

Whether the author, the printer, or the Company of 
Stationers arranged what advertisements were to be inserted 
and fixed the charge for them there is no information, but the 
presumption is the author was allowed to insert his own ad- 
vertisement free; and possibly he was also allowed to make 

1 §.T.C. 418. There are copies existing of all the four books advertised. 
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¥§ Anote of fuch bookes as baue 
beene written by the Authour William 


Bourne that are extant m Print, 


Irff,the Regiment of the Sea, newely correfted 
“Land amended,wherevntoss added a Hidrograpbi- 
call dsfcourfe, as touching she pafages vate Caraya, 
China,and Molockus wah otber places iv the Eaft In~ 
de 


S 

The Treafure for Traueclicrs , dinidedinto fine 
bookes. The fir? booke fheweth the conclujions of the 
faffe andthe croffe fiaffe,thewing how for to finde at- 
ftances. The fecond ss ef Colmographie, The third 
is of Geometric. The isis. 13 of the Staticke. The v. 
is of Naturall Philofophie, 

oA booke calledshe Art of Shooting in great Oy. 
denaunce, 

A book called \ouentions or Deuiles,and the fixj? 
is of denifes of Sheppes,and tien demifes of ordenance, 
and then demsf{es of walles,of fortes and demifes of en. 
Sins fer fundry purpefes.¢, 








III. An Almanacke and Prognostication for x. yeeres 
by William Bourne 1581-90. Leaf A6 verso 


(By the courtesy of the President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 


3B 
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anything he could from any others inserted ; but one rather 
suspects that the printer appropriated the fees. 

The first author of the seventeenth century in whose Al- 
manacks the present writer has found direct advertisements 
inserted was THomas Bretnor,! who in his 1615 edition, on 
leaf 2 recto, states that he teaches English, Latine, French, 
and Spanish; and also Arithmetic, Geometry, Navigation, 
Astronomy, and Astrology. At the end he informs his readers 
that M. Elias Allen and M. John Thomson were makers of 
instruments. 

In 1618, under the heading ‘The Authors love to the 
Mathematickes ’, Bretnor advertises several books. One of 
these is M. Aaron Rathburne’s The Surueyor,2 which was 
to be sold by Walter Burre; another, 4n Appendix or an 
Addition by M. D. Ridley unto his Magneticall Treatise in 
answer to M. Barlow.3 ‘This was printed by Nicolas Oakes 
and sold by Simon Waterson. A third book is 4 Pamphlet 
on the Safe use of Opium .. . written in French by Angelus 
Sala* which was translated by Bretnor himself; there are 
also one or two other books mentioned. 

DanieL Browne in 1628 advertises that he teaches the arts 
of ‘ Arithmeticke’ and ‘Geometry’, and he also gives the 
names of two makers of instruments in brass and two in wood. 


1 Earlier than this, ArTHuR Hopton, in his edition for 1611, in his Preface to 
the Reader, calls attention to his Concordancie of Yeares (S.T.C. 13778), which 
was to come out, and also to his Geodeticall Staffe (S.T.C. 13776), which had been 
published the year before. And in the Preface to his 1612 edition he mentions 
his Topographical Glasse (S.T.C. 13783), which had been detained in the press, 
but ‘ it is now forth ’ and was to be sold at the Crowne in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
He further says if any one desired the Staffe, they might have it made in brass 
‘without Temple Barre’. But these are not direct separate advertisements. 

2 §.T.C. 20748. 

3 This Appendix is apparently not in S.T.C., but it may be 21044. The name 
is also presumably wrong, it should be Dr. M. Ridley, or M. M. Ridley. 

4 S.T.C. 21594. 
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In the same year (1628) we also find JosepH CHAMBERLAINE 
stating that he teaches Surveying, measuring of solids, &c., 
making of dials, principals of navigation, casting of accounts, 
&c., &c. 

Facs. IV shows a typical advertisement of a well-known book, 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,! which appears in Jeffery Wilson’s 4 
new Almanacke and Prognostication for 1633; it will be noted 
that neither the printer’s nor publisher’s names are given, and 
it does not come at the end of the book but near the beginning, 
in a place where there was a space, which otherwise would be 
blank. One cannot help feeling that an individual having a 
pain in the head or his interior organization, who was referring 
to the Anatomical man to see under the influence of which 
sign of the Zodiac he was suffering, might be rather surprised 
to find the Book of Martyrs advertised underneath the illustra- 
tion. It reminds us rather of the modern system of inserting 
advertisements in the middle of an article in our present-day 
magazines. 

Many advertisements were placed promiscuously in odd 
corners of these books, whilst others come at the more legiti- 
mate place on the blank leaves or pages at the end. Facs. V 
shows another kind of advertisement from the same book;? 
this appears on the verso of the last leaf, and seems to be the 
advertisement of a sort of Money Lender who was prepared 
to make advances on real estate; there being no limited 
liability companies or banks in those days, reality was the only 
tangible form of property that could be hypothecated. It is 
to be noted that the advertiser, who only gives his address 
and not his name, appears to be the ancestor of one of those 
kind gentlemen who nowadays are prepared to lend us from 
£50 to £50,000 on note of hand alone, with the utmost privacy. 

1 * The seventh time imprinted,’ $.T.C. 11228. 


2 None of these early notices are headed Advertisement or Advertisements ; 
this is not found until later in the century. 
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The Anatomy of Mans body, as ‘the { 
thereof‘are gouerned by the sk cele - 
Signes of the Zodiacke. 


V Aries, Bead and face, 








@x Aquarius, 
She Legacg. 





% Pifces, Gye fete. 


- 








The Booke of Martyrs newly printed in London 
163 2» in 3- Volumes, with Addicions of diuers Mar 
tyrsthat hauefuffred for the Gofpell in forraine parts, 
together with the barbarous cruelties exerciled v 
the Profeflors of the Gofpell im che Valtoline , -and 
with divers other Additions, 








IV. A new Almanacke for 1633, by Jeffrey Wilson 
Leaf 2 verso (original in red and black) 
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A Prognoftication. 


An Abftratt of a direétion , concer. 
ning Reall Contracts. 


Hofoever fhall defire to purchafe, 

or put to Sale, to take in Leafe, ar 

let to Farme, to grant Affigne,Ex- 

or otherwife to contract, or deale, 

with or for any Lands, Leafes, Rents, Annui- 

ties, Manfion-houfes, Orkices faleable, or o- 

ther Eftates, of what yearely value foever, or 

to fave any fuch from danger of forfeiture, 

through the want of prefent money: May ei- 

ther in their owne name or any ttufted by 

them, have fecure meanes with all privacy re- 

quifite: for the fpeedy effecting what fhall be 

defired, in any the Cafes aforefaid, or the like: 

At the Porcht-houfe againft St. eAsdrewes 
Church in Holbrone, LONDON, 


God fave our gracious Kiog Charles, 


FINIS. 


V. A new Almanacke for 1633, by Jeffrey Wilson 
Leaf C4 verso 
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This advertisement appears in various Almanacks for a good 
many years; the earliest, a rather shorter form, is found in 
Allestree’s Almanack for 1627. 

It may be pointed out here that all these advertisements are 
a great many years earlier than the first which are to be found 
in English newspapers. The earliest of these is said to have 
appeared in April 1647 in no. 13 of Perfect Occurrences Every 
Daie Fournall in Parliament. 

After 1650 it became fairly common for printers or publishers 
to give lists of books issued by them, in some of their own 
publications. But an interesting sort of publishers’ circular is 
found at the end of George Wharton’s Calendarium Eccle- 
stasticum or a New Almanack after the Old Fashion for 1658, 
printed by J. Grismond. Facs. VI a, B, c, give these three 

ages. 

. The heading Books worth buying has quite a present-day 
appearance ; and we note books issued by George Sawbridge, 
Richard Royston, Humphrey Moseley, Thomas Johnson, 
Richard Hodgkinson, Nathaniel Brook, and Richard Marriot. 
Some of these are well-known books, e.g. The Moralls of 
Plutarch, by Philemon Holland; The History of Four-footed 
Beasts and Serpents, by Edward Topsell; Politick Discourses, 
translated by Henry, Earl of Monmouth. And we may also 
note one by Elias Ashmole, Esq. In addition to these lists of 
books there is the advertisement of Buckworth’s lozenges, with 
an early example of the modern ‘ None Genuine without this 
Trademark’, in this case the maker’s coat of arms on a seal. 
There is also a surgical Advertisement to the Nation, by Mr. 
Richard Brown of Reading. And lastly a disownment of a 
‘spurious Pamplet’ by Judge David Jenkins, who was in 
prison at this time. 

This is quite an unusual set of advertisements for an Al- 
manack, as they seldom extend beyond a page or a page and a 
half, and it is also interesting as showing what was considered 
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Books worth buying. 


ys. excellent picce of Philofopby, commonly called The 
~ Morals of Plutarch. Tranflaced our of Greck into Englith 
be Pb, Holland Do&or in Phyfick. - 

Alfoavolame of choice Sermons, in three Books; 1. To 
1aife Devorion in Divine Medications, upoo Pfa.z5. 1. To 
adminifter Comfost in parricolar Cafes’ of cience. 
IIL. To eftablith Trach and Peace againft the prefent He- 
reGes and Schifmes. By X. Moffom, Preacher ac S. Peters Pauls 
Wharf, Lond. 

The Hiflory of Fouy-fossed Rafts and Serpents de(cribing at 
large cheir true and lively Figure , their féeverall Names, 
Conditions, Kinds, Verrues, both Naturatl and Medicinz!}, 
&c. Interwoven with curious variety of Hifterical Narrations, 
boch pleafane and profirable for Studedics in all faculties. 
Colleéed out of the works of G far, Aldrevsadus,and others. 
By F. Topfelt. Reviled and enlarged by #.R. M.D. To which 
is added The Theatre of fufeGs, or \efler Creatures, as Bees, 
Flies, &c. A moft elaborate work. By Thomas Mouffet, Door 
_ ‘aan Sold by G. Sawbridge at tho Bible on Ludgare- 





A Colle&ion of Offices or Forms of Devotion, both publick 
and private,taken out of che Liturgies of the Church, efpe- 
cially che Greek : Togesher with the Pfalcer or Plalmes of 
David, afcer the Kings TranIfarion. 

The myflery of F efuiti[me, difcoyer’d ia cettsin Lerrers, writ. 
ten upon occafion of the prefent differences at Sorbonne, bc+ 
tween the Fanfenifis and the Moliniffs. Difplaying tbe cor- 
rupt Mazimes and Politicks of char Sociery. ; 

The Law of Laws : or, the exceflet cy of the Civil Law,above 
all other humane Laws whatfoever: Shewing of how great 
ufe and neceffi y the Civil Law is to this Nation. By Robert 
wiftman, Dr. of the Civil Law. Sold by &. Royfton at che An- 
gel in Ivy-lane. , Th 

¢ 


Via. Calendarium Ecclesiasticum, 1658 
by George Wharton 
Leaf F7 verso 
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The Hiftory of the Barbadoes, illuftrarced with a Mappe 
of che I fland, with the figures of che Trees, Plantsand Fruits 
grow'ng there, full of ingenuity and truth. By Richard: Lj- 
gor, Gene. 

The State of Chriftendome. By che renowned Sic Henry Wot- 
ton: amoft Learned and Judicious piece. 

The Life ofthe Renewned N.C. Fabricius Lord of Peiresk, 
being the fumme of his Choice Experiments in Philofophy, 
Afironomy, Phyfick, Policy, and Antiquity, firft written in 
Elcgane Laine by the famous Gaffendus, and as clegantly 
Englifhed by w. Rand Do@or in Phyfick. 

Politick Difcourfes written in Italsan, by Paole Parutaa 
Noble Venetiaa,rendred into Englith by the Right Honou- 
rable Heavy E.of Monmouth. All printed for-Humpbrey Mefeley 
at the Princes armies in S. Pauls Church-yard. z 





Trigonometry, or the manner of calculating che fides and 
anglesof Triangles, by the Mathematicall Canon, demon- 
{trated by the learned Mr. W. Ougbtred, now rendred into En- 

lith. 

. The Engh{b Parnaffus , or a helpto Englifo Poefie. Con- 
taining 2 fhort Infticution of char Are; a Colle@ion of all 
Rhym.ng Monofyllables, che choiceft Epithersand phrafes : 
with fome Generall Forms upon all Occafions, Subje&s, and 
Theams, Alphabetically digefted. By Fofbua Pool, MA 
Clare Hall Camb. Bath — for 7 Jobsfon, at che golden 
Key in S. Pauls Church-yard. 





Villare Anglicum, or a view of che Towns of England ; Col- 
leGted by diseGion of the Learned Sirs H. Spelman,Koighr, A 
Rook excetding ufefull, very delightful!, and fitted tothe 
meaneft capacity Printed and fold by Richard Hodghinfon, 
dwelling in Thames {treet neat BoynardsCaftle 1656. 





The way to Bliffe and Happine/s , made publick by Elias Afb- 
mole El being a moft excellence - of Hermetick Philofo- 
phy Printed for Nath. Brook atthe Angel w Cornbill. 

A 


VI 8. Calendarium Ecclesiasticum, 1658 
Leaf F8 recto 
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A Volume of thirry moft excellent Orthodox Sermons,the 
firft four being upon the Grand Feftivalls of the Nativity, 
the Paffon, the R+[urredt:on, and whit{wnday, lately preached 
atthe Parith Church of S. Mary Magdalene Milkftreet, Lon- 
don. By Anthony Farringdon B.D. fometime Divinity- Reader 
of his late Majefty’s Royall Chappell of windfor. Sold by 


Richard Marviet at bis fhop in S.Dsaftens Church-yard Fleet- 
ftreet, 1657. 


Ake notice thar thofe famous Lozenges or PeRorals,fo ge- 

nerally known and approved for che cure of Confumpti- 
ons, Coughs, Afthmaes, and all difeafes incident tothe 
Lungs, are made by,andto be had onely of Mr. Edmund 
Buchworth, at his houfe in Ketherine’s Court neer the Tower. 
This is publithed co prevent the defigns of divers pretenders, 
who counterfeit the fame abour she city of London, to che 
prejud ce and difparagement of the faid Gentleman, and the 
abufe of the people. For more convenience to thofe chat live 
remore in the Ciry, quantities of chem fealed up with his 
Coat of arms, are lefe conftantly with Mr. Richard Lowndes & 
Bock-feller, at the Whirc-lion in S. Paul's Church-yard, 
neer the little N orth-door. 





An Advertifement ro the Nation. 
RB: pleafed totake notice,that M.Richard Brown of Reading, 

D in the County of Berks, an approved and well experienced 

Chirnrgion, does with good and happy [uece/s, not only undertake 
and performe all Cures referring to bis Profefion , but move efpt- 
cially Cancers, Fiftula’s, Carara@s, ( which be conchetb very 
dexteroufly) together with all curable difeafes of tbe eyes. This I 
thought goad ro publifh, for the comfort and benefit of [uch perfonsy 
whofe Ini mities render toemncedfull of (o able an Artift. 
ADMONIT#M. 

Confultum Pacis, a fpurious Pamplct fo called, lately publi- 
fhed in the name of the Reverend and Famous Sufferer 
Fudge Fonkins, is ofhim, hereby difowned, whereof ic will 
concern the Reader totake notice. 


FINIS. 


Vic. Calendarium Ecclesiasticum, 1658 
Leaf F8 verso 
3c 
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the best literature at that time. George Sawbridge constantly 
advertised in Almanacks, and sometimes we find his advertise- 
ments in several editions by different writers in the same year. 

Naturally, as the Almanack writers were generally students 
of Mathematics or of Physic and Astrology, many of the books 
advertised treat of their pet subjects : and as they were also, 
many of them, teachers of these subjects, they make a point of 
advertising the fact at the end of their books. 

Of course there are many medical and surgical advertise- 
ments. Here is a rather nice one from Lilly’s of 1675: 


Advertisement. 


At the Royal Oak in Still-yard upon Great Tower-Hill, near the Gun Tavern, 
lives Lancelot Ceelson, Practitioner in Physick, who speedily cures all such 
persons that are afflicted with Deafness (unless incurable) which he resolves upon 
sight of the Patient. 


But the advertisements were not all of London practitioners, 
the following is taken from Cookson’s Mnvodoytov, or an Ephemeris 
for 1704 (a little outside our period) : 


Advertisements. 


Mr. Tho. Cole, Funior, Student in Astrology, and approved Practitioner in 
Physick, and Chirurgery; did perform a Cure upon one James Colwell of 
Churcham in the county of Gloucester, the like scarcely to be parallelled by any 
Master in Chirurgery that ever practised, viz. being on the 14th of April 1702. 
sent for, to the said Colwell, he found him lying in Bed of a very ill Habit of Body, 
and much Emaciated and with one large Putrid Ulcer on his right Leg, the 
Os tibie or Shin-Bone totally Cariezed, and the upper Appendix of the Fibula 
distorted ; Two large Abcesses in the Knee Penetrating through the Juncture, 
and Two more in the Thigh, directing their Cavities deep within the Muscles 
near to the Os Femaris. The said Tho. Cole did actually take out the whole 
Cariezed Shin-Bone from the Knee to the Ancle, healed the Abcesses and in 
a short time perfectly Cicatrized the Ulcer, the loss of the Bone being supplyed 
by a strong and well tempered Callus, the Person enjoys very good Use of his 
Leg, as several Persons of known Repute can testify, that were present at his 
taking out of the Bone. 
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And that others may receive the Benefit of his Skill, he practises Physick, 
Chirurgery, and Bonesetting, in all its Parts, at Haw in Turty, near Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire. 


Fortunately photography had not been invented in those 
days, or we should have been treated to a portrait of the patient 
before and after the event and also one of Mr. Thomas Cole 
from a ‘ Publicity Series ’. 

But the operation must have been a ghastly proceeding in 
the days when there were no anaesthetics (except possibly one 
of those terrible concoctions known as a sleep drink), with 
several Persons of known repute (probably the whole village 
or all who could crowd into the room) holding the patient 
down. Of course nowadays this is quite an ordinary operation ; 
but a couple of hundred years ago it must have impressed 
people tremendously. 

We find many other medicines advertised, such as Elixir 
Proprietatis, which cured small-pox and other putrid fevers. 
Dr. Sees Soveraign Pectoral and Cordial ; and also his Universal 
Pills ; besides notices of various other pills. There are several 
makes of Spirits of Scurvy Grass ; and of course the celebrated 
Dr. Francis Moore (old Moore) claimed to be able to cure all 
sorts of Agues with one Dose, though of what he does not say. 

We do not of course find advertisements for runaway 
servants or apprentices or for lost articles, such as are found in 
the weekly newspapers; but there are various tradesmen’s 
advertisements, for instance in John Gadbury’s Ed¢npuepis for 
1668 : 


The best black writing Ink for Records, is made and sold by Tho. Rooks, 
Bookseller, just at the entrance into Gresham-colledge from Bishop’ s-gate-street : 
where also are sold the famous and long-approved Dentifrices of Dr. Turner, 
which sweeten the breath, fasten the teeth, and make them white as Ivory. 


This last is interesting, as toothbrushes were not introduced 
into England until well over a hundred years after this date. 
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Thomas Rooks’ sign was the curious mixture of the ‘ Lamb and 
the Inkbottle ’. 

There are advertisements of vendors of maps, globes, car- 
penters’ rules, pocket dials, and mathematical paper(presumably 
ruled paper), dipping-needles, &c., &c. 

Here is an interesting engineering one of 1675 : 


James Ward of Langley, near Windesor, Mathematician & Surveyor, having 
performed several Water-works with good applause near unto the place where he 
lives and elsewhere, is willing to undertake, and can perform the conveying of 
Water, either by cutting new Rivers, or by Chanels unto any place whatsoever 
where it is possible to be done ; he undertakes the new building or repairing of 
Bridges over Rivers; as also the reparation or new building of Water-Mills, or 
any Water works ; the hanging of Bells or any other Architecture, Dyalling, or 
Surveying of Lands, Gaging of Vessels, &c. He hath lately Invented an Engine 
for the Pumping of Water which by the Assistance of one man (only) shall Pump 
two Tun of Water in one minute of time, and it has lately been Tryed in St. 
James's Park.—This Engine is of good Use in the Floating and Draining of 
Grounds and Fen-Lands ; as also for the Draining of Tin Mynes, Shipps, Brewers 
use &c, and will easily Raise Water one hundred-foot high and upwards. 


We also find advertisements of spectacle makers and manu- 
facturers of glass eyes, ‘so exactly like to nature, having the 
very Motion too so exactly, that they may be worn by any 
Person many Years, and not be known by their own Relations ’. 
There are various other advertisements, and Facs. VII gives 
a curious one from Lilly’s Ephemeris of 1666. Though why 
any one should want to advertise in an Almanack that circulated 
all over England, that some one had purposely defaced the 
letters on a post on Esher bridge seems rather incomprehensible. 

This is the earliest attempt at display in an Advertisement 
in an Almanack. Emphasis was always given by the use of 
italics or beginning a word with a capital, as is well shown in 
this plate; but in addition here the large G.P. and date 
immediately catches the eye and compels the reading of the 
Advertisement. 

















as a Medium for Advertisement 
An Advertifement. 


Hereas there was for fome years paft much 

Controverfie concerning the new building 
of Efver.Bridg,over the River Mole in the County 
of Sxrrey: viz, Whether the Lord of the Manor 
of Walton upon Thames, or the Lord of the Manor 
of Efver thould new re-build it ? 

After many Prefentments and feveral Indi&- 
ments framed and found againft George Price Gent. 
then Lord of the Manor of Efver, he the faid George 
Price was compelled and enforced by the Judges of 
Affizes, and feveral Orders. made at the gencral 
Seflions of Peace in that County, co new-build the 
faid Efver.Bridg at his own proper Coft and Char- 

es; which he did in the year 1652. with new, 
rong, fubftantial Timber ; my (lf paffing chat 
Way many times,f{eeing him there,and hearing him 
give dire&ion to the Work-men, uz. the two 
rpenters, Jobn Freeland and Thomas Woolmer, 
both of Walton upon Thames : There was then im 
that year cut upon the middle South-poft of the 
Bridg, and North fide of it, in Capital Letters, — 


Viz. George Price. 
& 7 


t 6 § 2. 
The Letters of late are purpofely defaced. 


Books 
VIL. Merlini Anglici Ephemeris, 1666 
by William Lilly 
Leaf F8 recto 
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Here is an interesting advertisement of what perhaps is the 
oldest museum that still exists, taken from another of Lilly’s, 1668 : 
These are to give notice, That the Rarities and Curiosities (late Mr. Tredescants) 


with several valuable additions, are still remaining at his house in South-Lambeth, 
where (as formerly) they are now to be seen. 


Ashmole had evidently not removed this collection from the 
Widow Tradescant’s house at this date, although he had won 
his law-suit proving his claim to them. He gave the collection 
to Oxford University in 1677 and it was removed there in 
1683 on the completion of the Old Ashmolean. 


Here is one of a school : 


Writing and Arithmetic Taught by Mr. Foseph Pepper, at Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire: With whom Youth may be commendably Boarded for their speedier 
Improvement. 


What is probably the earliest Coaching Advertisement in a 
book is found on the last page (folio B xii verso) of Maurice 
Wheeler’s Almanack for 1673, which has been mentioned 
before : 

AN ADVERTISMENT 

From our Lady-day unto Michaelmas Coaches goe every day in the week 
between Oxford and London, and carry Passengers in one day every Passenger 
paying 10 shillings. The Coaches stand in London at the sign of the Saracen’s 
Head near St. Sepulchers-Church, And at the sign of the Swan near Holborn- 
bridg. But after Michaelmas unto our Lady-day, the Coaches goe on every 
Munday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, and carry Passengers in two dayes, 
every Passenger paying 10s. The Coaches stand at the same Inns. 


As Oxford is fifty-seven miles by road from London, and 
coaches in those days seldom were able to exceed four miles an 
hour, it was a good long day’s journey. 

But one might go on for a long time quoting interesting or 
amusing extracts, and so I will only add one more, which might 


' The only copy of this Almanack which is known to have escaped the 
flames is in the Bodleian. 
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well have been adopted by Sir Walter Scott, who was severely 
mulcted for the postage not only of letters, but of heavy 
manuscripts sent him by their shameless authors for his 
approval. It is found at the end of the London Almanack 
for 1704: 

Advertisements. 


I request those Gentlemen who send letters to me about their own Concerns, to be 
so Civil as to pay the Postage for them, or else they may expect to go without an 
Answer. It is not Reasonable that I should be at that Charge for Persons I have 
no Aquaintance withall, and the Business their own. I should not write this, was 
it but now and then a Letter: but to receive Fifteen or Sixteen Hundred Letters 
a Year upon this Account, makes a considerable Summ. And besides, it is as 
Burthensom to Answer them, as it is Chargeable to receive them. 


W. SALMON. 


Interesting as these old advertisements are, we must pass on 
to the last part of this paper on : 


NOTES IN ALMANACKS BY CONTEMPORARY OWNERS 

In some ways the notes by the original owners of Diaries or 
Pocket-book Almanacks are the most interesting things con- 
nected with these publications, as they give us an insight into 
the life and manners of the times. Only a limited number of 
the diaries which have come down to us have notes, many 
are unused copies and some have only a note here and there 
of no particular interest ; on the other hand, some are full of 
most interesting information. 

There are only two sets of Almanacks containing notes 
written in the sixteenth century ; one a set of Almanacks for 
1589 in the Bodleian, where a small Landowner has kept his 
accounts very fully, and the other a set of Gabriel Friend’s 
Almanacks for the years 1587 to 1592 in Canterbury Cathedral 
Library, the original owner of which made many notes in them. 
He evidently lived at Cambridge, and seems to have been con- 
nected with Emmanuel College, but it is difficult to say what 
his position was. Many of his notes refer to money matters 
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and payments of wages, and there are dates of the assizes and 
quarter sessions, deaths, admissions to fellowships, &c. He 
notes in July 1588 : 

‘the Spanyarde att’pting to invade us, this month being on 
‘the seas, weare overthrown by the myghtie hand of god, to 
‘whom therfore be prayse for ev". amen.’ 


And on 16 July of the same year : 

*S* Walt’ mildmay came to emmanuell Coll.’! 
11 February 1590: 

‘Mr. Leonard gave up his fellowship.’ 

20 November 1591 : 

*$* Chris* Hatton y* L. Channcell' departed . . . Hora .7. 
A®° reg elz. 34.’ 

Whilst one of his personal notes in the same year is: 

29 November : ‘ to lopp my hair’. 

On a blank page in 1588 he gives the names of the Com- 
missioners on the commission of the peace in the county of 
Cambridge ; and among other things notes: ‘ the queene of 
Scots was beheaded February 8 1587’. And the obit of Sir 
Tho. Bromley on 12 April 1587. 

But in the seventeenth century a good many more of these 
diaries, which have been used, have survived. Some of them 
have their notes written in cipher or in Greek characters, but 
most are in English. It is only possible here to give just a few 
extracts from three, one of the middle of the century, which is 
in the Bodleian, and the other two of later date in the writer’s 
collection. 

The first of these are taken from Joun Booxer’s Mercurius 
Celeius for 1645. The owner’s name is not mentioned, but 
he evidently lived in London and would appear to have been 
some kind of Barber Surgeon and also a writer of sorts; he 
was a student of astrology, as he frequently notes the zodiacal 


! Sir Walter Mildmay founded Emmanuel College in 1585. 
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signs when events took place,! and he notes the exact time; 
possibly he was an Almanack maker. Amongst other notes we find : 


‘Y 


Jan. 2. R420* of M™ Tomson to write 2 books, in p‘. [i.e. part payment.] 

»  3- My wife bought an Iron pot for 556% 1 p.m. 

) » 7, 8,9. much paine in my head the right side. 

» 10. paid our q* rent 25° to Mrs. wright in the psence of her maid mary. 
[He always took good care to pay his rent in the presence of a third 
party. ] 

» 11. Intolerabl paine in my right eie. 

» 14. a Suite of Cloathes at noone. 

»» 23. bought my hat for 5°69. 2.p.m. 

a cap at foor 3° 4%a hatband 1° 14, 

»» 25. puton my Breeches. 

»» 26. put on my Cape hat 11.30 A.M. 

»» 30. my new cloathes noone. 


the 25. 


It would seem to have taken him about a week to dress, but 
the explanation evidently is that it was important to put on a 
new garment when the moon or planets were in the right 
aspect ; but what the particular combination of the heavenly 
bodies was best for donning a new pair of breeches the writer 
has not discovered ; all he can say is the Moon was in Taurus 
on the 25th, Gemini on the 26th, and Leo on the 3oth. 
In February he notes among other things : 
February 16. Ibled7p.m. thin blod. [Whether this is letting his own blood 


or some one else’s is not clear. ] 
March 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 much heat in my hands. 


April 4 I finished M* Tomson’s booke 6.15 p.m. caried it home 7 p.m. 
R4 30%. [He did not waste any time in collecting his money.] 

April 16. 11 p.m. I heard the watch four or five times. M* Tongue died 
the same time. 

May 15. Wrangling with Thomas Ashton a hi[? hat] man. 5 p.m. heard 
the watch 10 p.m. : among my bokes at night at beds head. 

June 23. I drew tooth at noone indifferent well [this sounds unpleasant]. 

August 9. Brother Jones sent for me and went to Marden lane A.M. 


A cricket at M* Wabones.? 


1 In all cases in these extracts astrological hieroglyphics are omitted. 
2 What does this mean? Was it a game of cricket ? 
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September 4. I drewe a tooth for Sara odel 6.30 p.m. well. 

ms 20. I had glasses this after noone. 
“ 19, 20, 21, 22. palsie in my eybrow. 

He evidently suffered from many complaints, for he is always 

noting his aches and pains. He also notes births, deaths, 

wranglings and many other interesting items. 

Thesecondset are taken from W harton’s Calendarium Carolinum 
for 1666, but again we have not the name of the owner; he 
appears to have been a country gentleman and his notesare chiefly 
about his horses and ‘ mairs’; but amongst other notes we find: 
April 25. Then I took physick of D* Bentley it purgd w*" me 13 times. 

the day after I was let blood 8 or 10 ounce. 

»» 27. I tooke another purg and it work’t 12. 

Presumably this was his annual spring visit to the Doctor, 
blood letting and purging being always recommended for the 
spring of the year, but he makes no mention of that very 
dangerous undertaking, the annual bath. 
May 14. Then Kell went to schoole for 4 pound a yeare to wrights. 
Poor Kell! One can picture him being packed off to school, 
riding pillion to Jam the groom, his little box perched on the 
crupper, to have the rudiments of knowledge beaten into his 
head for four pounds a year. It sounds almost like a Do-the- 
boys-hall, though presumably the sum was an ordinary fee 
for schooling at that period. 

July 25. This day at 9 in y® morning did our ffleete engage w“ the dutch we 
had. 95. great men of war besides 19. fire shipps, & y® 5 & 6 rate shipps 
in 3 hours time y® fled. 

The 27 day we beat y™ into several Islands, our Admirals forced de 
Ruiser ' and another squadron into Duro, S* Jer Smith forc’d Tromp 
into Scawen in Zealand. 

This is quite a pithy account of the decisive naval engagement 

of that date. 

The last is a pocket-book containing Nathaniel Culpepper’s 

Almanack for 1689, and has a number of leaves at the beginning 

1 de Ruyter. 
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and end, as well as in the Kalendar, for notes. The owner was 
Peter ffoulkes gent. of Henllan, a parish near Denbigh; he was 
a small farmer who apparently owned, at any rate, part of the 
land he worked. The writing is very bad and, as he abbreviates 
a good deal, it is not always easy to make out the exact wording 
of the contracts he entered into, or what the accounts refer 
to. But here are some of his notes for the years 1589, 1590. 

He employed ‘ ff davies 8 dayes in ye garden Hee & sonne, 
‘3 dayes mending sadels and other things, 2 dayes mending 
‘ye Hearthe, 4 dayes doing ye cow house & penneinge, and 
‘one day paveing ye bridge’. Eighteen days which cost him 
11s. 4d., and he further notes ‘ He had a cheese 1=06 for wch 
he owes’. From which it would seem that the day’s wage of 
the village handy man and boy was 7d. a day; but the wages 
of labourers, who would presumably be hired at the mops 
and live in, sleeping in the loft and feeding at night in the 
house-place, would appear to have varied from {2 to £4. Here 
are some entries : 


Griffith Evanre Decemb 10 1689, for 40° wages . 


payd him in xp* [Expenses] 07=06 
his pole oI=00 
To him denbigh faire 7=06 
To him p wife 02=06 
more to him 06=06 
To him w® he went to Wrexham oI=00 
more 10=00 

2=00=00 


This addition seems to be wrong, as 45. is due ; but the next 
entry adds up correctly : 
Thomas W™ came 1690 here at 3 /i = 105 wages 


12 May 1690 s 4d 
his pole oI=00 
OI=I9g=00 

=10=00 


due 0I=00=00 
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Another man, Wm. Jeffery, received {4 for his year’s wages, but 
as in the former cases the money was paid at odd times and on 
no settled dates. It is interesting to note that these men had 
the 1s. poll tax deducted out of their wages. The tax was 
abolished by William III. 

There are many notes of receipts and payments ; for instance, 
13 November 1689 he bought ‘ 6 apel trees for cartes & 4 for 
poules’; and 13 May 1690, ‘27 spoakes for carte wheeles’ 
and ‘ sold one apel tree to Jon Parry’s widdow for one shilling 
& one to Richard Jones’, He sold ‘3 yoakes oxen ffor 
21/i=o00s=ood and 6 cows att 6=13=4”’; and bought ‘2 
yoakes y* one at 06=05=00 y* other at 06=12=00’; he 
notes at the same time, ‘sent for y® wain tent p R. Jones 
hands o2/i=o05s=00’. ‘Thomas had a sheepe 09° 06%.’ 

A hobett ! of oats, when allowed as part wages, was valued at 
25. 3d., and he sold ‘ 16 hobetts oats at 27“ y* hobbett o1/i= 16s’. 
Shoeing 4 oxen cost 3s. the G[reat] horse 4d. And on 8 April 
1690 he enters an account for shoeing &c. 


Plow Irons [sharpening] 00=00=05 
y® same 03 
y® colt 4 new shooes = 4 
ffor mending y® chaine 02} 
y°® bay Mare removeing [removing shoes] 02 
y® greate horse 03 
y° gray horse & y® mending é 
y*® Hay hooke ” 
ffor 2 sp[are] shooe 03} 
ffor y® dore of men’s chamb =02 
ffor y® shooeing &c 024 
flor removeing y° gray 02 
& y* colt 02 
y° bay mare 044 
& y® oxen OI=044 
plow shares = 7% 


1 A hobett was 2$ bushels ; a hobett of oats= 106 lb. 
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surke ! makeing o=06 

y* Harrowes 00=07} 
There are various other tools mended or sharpened, such as 
‘sizethes’, ‘weeding hoakes’, and ‘pirkles’.? ffoulkes appears to 
have borrowed various sums of money at 6 per cent., the legal 
rate of interest, and there are several entries to that effect; when 
he paid them back he had the receipt entered in his pocket- 
book; for instance : 
July y* 4th 1689 

Rec’d y" of Peter ffoulkes gent y® full sume of six pownde being y* use of one 


hundred powndes lent here to fore by mee John Owen & one from y® sayd Peter 
ffoulkes the 24** of June last past I say rec by mee John Owen 


And again : 


March 10* 1688 being sunday I pay? Robert ffoulkes 3/4: use money for fifty 
powndes due in ffeb: last past by mee. P. ffoulkes. 


The book is full of notes, some scrawled and some more care- 
fully written, and many of them for later years, which looks as 
if the owner could not afford an annual book. 

Of course these note-books have not the interest of the diaries 
of the celebrated men of the period, which have come down 
to us; but they furnish us with valuable data as to the every- 
day life and work of ordinary people of the times. 


An apology must be made that these notes contain little or 
no technical or critical bibliography, but they are only intended 
to show that the Almanack was a very human book, which was 
in constant use by all classes of our ancestors who lived from 
two hundred to three hundred years ago. E. F. B. 


' Apparently something connected with harness, but the word has not been 
traced. It appears again in another place ‘ ffor mending y* sark & sadle 03%”. 
Perhaps a surcingle. 

2 Pirkle =a hay fork. 











THE LIBRARY 


A HISTORY OF FORTY VOLUMES 
By A. W. POLLARD 


—<« 


| I TH this number, The Library completes the 
ZW 40th volume issued under its own name, and 
feAi there is also completed the 25th volume of 
the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
| fifteen of which had been issued before the 
amalgamation in 1920. 

Something as to the history of The Library was written in 
its pages four years ago (March 1926) in the little memorial 
notice of Sir John MacAlister, but the completion of forty 
volumes seems an occasion which invites reminiscences, and as 
very few of the original contributors are now left, I feel drawn 
to put down a little of its history, which might otherwise be lost. 

When the Library Association was founded, in 1878, it soon 
possessed itself of an organ, first in its Monthly Notes, afterwards 
(1884) in the Library Chronicle, edited by its secretary, E. C. 
Thomas; but in its early days the Association had only a 
small membership and a subscription of half a guinea, and in 
1888 the Library Chronicle had died. 

John Young Walker MacAlister had come to London in the 
previous year ; he was then just over thirty, having been born 
at Perth on 10 May 1856, the second son of Donald MacAlister 
of Tarbert Castle, Cantyre. He had begun his education as 
a doctor, but, having developed symptoms of phthisis, was 
obliged to break off his medical studies, and, after a rest of a 
couple of years, drifted into librarianship, first at Liverpool and 
afterwards at the old Leeds Library. 

While at Leeds, MacAlister had served the Library Associa- 
tion as its local secretary for Yorkshire, and when, in 1887, he 
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was appointed librarian of the Royal Medical and Chirugical 
Society of London, he speedily became joint honorary secretary 
of the Association with E.C.’Thomas. As part of his campaign 
for developing the Association, he was soon planning a monthly 
magazine of Bibliography and Literature,! and in November 
1888 the following prospectus was sent out: 


To be issued monthly, in large 8vo size, 
handsomely printed on antique paper. Price EIGHTPENCE. 


No. 1 to be issued on December 24th. 


THE LIBRARY 


A Magazine of Bibliograpby 
and Literature 
The organ of the Library Association of the United Kingdom. 


The Library Association have arranged for the publication under the above 
title of a new Monthly Magazine, the first number of which will appear on 
December 24th. 

As their organ the magazine will endeavour to advance the objects of the As- 
sociation ; will advocate the Free Library movement, and deal with the many 
important questions affecting the management and administration of public and 
private libraries. 

But The Library will have another, and, to the reader of literary tastes, a more 
attractive side ; every number will contain original literary articles for the high 
character of which the names contained in the following list of contributors will 
amply vouch. Among them are writers of erudition who will speak with authority 
on curious questions of bibliographical learning—experts in every department of 
book-lore who will discourse of the Book from its birth to the latest chef d’auvre 
of the Quantin press. 

Others will make it their business to do tardy justice to forgotten or little- 
known book-men, whose claims upon the biographer are often in inverse ratio 
to the attention bestowed upon them. In this department alone there is a rich 
mine of ore only waiting to be brought to the surface. 


1 The restriction of ‘ literature ’ to ‘ library literature ’ first appeared on the 
title-page of Vol. VI. 
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Every true book-lover dearly loves the gossip of his own Fach and to this 
amiable taste The Library will endeavour to cater—not as a mere gatherer of 
unconsidered trifles, but rather as a gleaner of goodly wheat that the busy har- 
vesters of literature are compelled to pass by ‘until they have time’. Waifs 
and strays, chips from literary workshops, so often lost for ever for lack of a fitting 
Storehouse, will be collected and preserved in The Library. 

Descriptive Reviews of Books about books will be a leading feature of the 
new Magazine ; and it will also contain a complete monthly record of all biblio- 
graphical publications at home and abroad. The collecting of books and the 
prices they realize: the stories of rare books, and the record of remarkable book 
auctions, will all find a place in The Library: while the admission of corre- 
spondence on bibliographical topics of general interest will make it an excellent 
means of communication for librarians and book lovers. 

A useful feature will be a carefully selected list of the best books published 
during each month, giving the names of publishers and the prices. 

Among the contributors are the following :— 





D. H. ATKINSON | W. J. HARDY 

W. E. A. AXON CHARLES HARGROVE 
JAMES BLAKE BAILEY | ROBERT HARRISON 
F. T. BARRETT ARTHUR W. HUTTON 
WALTER BESANT ANDREW LANG 
WILLIAM BLADES T. G. LAW 

E. M. BORRAJO J. Y. W. MACALISTER 
J. P. BRISCOE F. MADAN 

J. D. BROWN THOMAS MASON 
EDWARD BUTLER J. BASS MULLINGER. 
RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE G. H. OVEREND. 
SYDNEY COLVIN A. W. POLLARD 
PETER COWELL CHARLES SAYLE 
PROF. W. P. DICKSON Cc. W. SUTTON 
AUSTIN DOBSON H. R. TEDDER 

PROF. R. K. DOUGLAS E. C. THOMAS 

W. R. DOUTHWAITE | SAMUEL TIMMINS 

J. P. EDMOND WILLIAM TIREBUCK 
PROF. JOHN FERGUSON H. B. WHEATLEY 

T. FORMBY LEONARD WHEATLEY 
RICHARD GARNETT PROF. YOUNG 





Of the forty-two writers who had promised to contribute to 
The Library, not all redeemed their pledges, but most of them 
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did their duty, and some notable young writers, not mentioned 
in the prospectus, published their first essays in our pages. 
Of the writers on librarianship I must not try to find space 
here to speak ; but in these early days there was an abundance 
of good bibliography, with a few literary articles, and The 
Library was a very live magazine. 

The first number opened with a paper by Austin Dobson, 
A Forgotten Book of Travels, the ‘ travels chiefly on foot’ of 
C. P. Moritz in 1782, of which his account was published 
in German in 1783, and in English in 1795. H. R. Ted- 
der wrote on The Bibliography and Classification of French 
History, William Blades described James Kirkwood’s ‘ Over- 
ture for founding and maintaining of Bibliothecks in every 
paroch throughout the Kingdom’ (1699), and Arthur 
Bullen had a note on The Appledore Private Press, U.S.A., 
the owner of which was his friend W. J. Linton, poet and 
engraver. In other early numbers Professor Ferguson wrote 
on The Brothers Foulis, and Early Glasgow Printing, and 
Chancellor Christie on 4 Dynasty of Librarians 1642-1783, 
at the Bibliotheque du Roi, successive members of the family 
of Bignon having actually presided over it for 141 years. 
In this same first volume also Mr. Gordon Duff wrote on 
A New English 15th Century printer (Julian Notary); Mr. 
Madan on Some Curiosities of the Oxford Press (a subject to 
which he returned in November 1928 with the title changed to 
Oxford Oddments), and William Blades on Paper and Paper 
Marks, and on Chained Libraries. ‘There were accounts of 
the Library of the Royal College of Surgeons by J. B. Bailey, 
and of the Guildhall Library and its work by Charles Welsh ; 
a record by F. Norgate of the Caxtons, which had come into 
the market since Blades’ great work, Austin Dobson’s earliest 
essay on Horace Walpole’s Printing Press, and a description 
of the W. L. Taylor collection of early printed Psalters at 
Peterhead. 
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My own earliest contribution, if I may mention it, seems to 
have been an article entitled 4 French Bibliography of First 
Editions! and a Plan for an English one. By the end of the year 
I had undertaken to contribute every month to the Record of 
Bibliography and Library Literature, which formed a feature in 
each number, short reviews of any books of bibliographical 
interest on which I could lay my hands. I continued to do 
this for the remaining years of the first series, and thereby 
contracted a habit of writing descriptive notices of any book 
on bookish subjects whether I could claim to possess the par- 
ticular special knowledge required for expert criticism or no.? 

The second volume of The Library was diversified by poems 
by Austin Dobson, The Author to His Book, and by Richard Le 
Gallienne on Poor Dry-as-Dust. Mr. Reginald Faber, after- 
wards one of our own most useful presidents, contributed a 
series of articles on Christopher Plantin, the restriction of each 
number of the magazine to forty pages (the price, it must be 
remembered, was only 8d.) necessitating any long article 
being cut up in this way. So also a valuable paper by Walter 
E. Smith on The Great She Bible, which first reduced the 
bibliography of the early editions of the Authorized Version 
to order, had to be split into three. 

Gordon Duff wrote on Frederick Egmondt, an English 15th 
Century Stationer, John Taylor on The Monastic Scriptorium, 


! Bibliographie des principales éditions originales d’écrivains frangais du 
xv® au xviii siécle—par Jules de Petit—a very charming book. My plan for a 
similar English venture was dropped from a doubt whether a publisher could 
easily be found for a work which the richness of our literature would force to be 
eclectic. 

2 From the frequency with which the initials A. W. P. appear at the end 
of notices in every number of the present series of The Library, it is obvious 
that the habit continues. But specialist reviewers are hard to find. Three 
of my friends edit other quarterlies which partly overlap our subjects, and 
where the subject touches literature or libraries they have a better claim to 
the best man. 
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and Captain J. E. Acland-Troyte gave the first authentic 
account of The Harmonies of the Gospels, and other Works made 
at Little Gidding. 

Among the contributors to the third volume were two 
notable new writers—H. R. Plomer, who wrote on 4 Charing 
Cross Printer: Robert Wyer and The Literature of the Plague, 
and Robert Proctor, who supplied Additional Notes to Blades’ 
Bibliographical Miscelianies. Also, Dr, Walter Copinger con- 
tributed 4 Few Words on Fifteenth-Century Latin Bibles. But 
the bibliographical articles in this volume are markedly fewer 
than in its two predecessors, and the appearance of Dr. 
Copinger’s name heralded changes. He led off Vol. IV with 
a paper On the Necessity for the formation of a Bibliographical 
Society for the United Kingdom, and Suggestions as to its Opera- 
tions. We are now in January 1892, and it was by a private 
meeting on 15 July of that year and a public one at 20 Hanover 
Square on 24 October, both presided over by Chancellor 
Christie, that the Bibliographical Society came into being. 

Although I was a regular contributor to his magazine, 
MacAlister did not at that time let me into his secrets, but 
from what he subsequently told me, it is clear that he felt 
that the work before the Library Association demanded that 
The Library should devote itself more exclusively to forwarding 
the main objects for which the Association existed ; and that 
it was he who originated the idea of forming a separate society 
for the promotion of bibliography. In Dr. Walter Copinger, 
our first President, he found an enthusiastic ally, and in order 
to make his change of policy as regards The Library quietly, he 
himself took some pains to conceal his own initiative. 

During the remaining seven years of its first series The 
Library published, from time to time, valuable articles of bib- 
liographical interest, mainly papers which had been read at its 
meetings by eminent persons who had been asked to address 
them and of their own accord chose bibliographical subjects; 
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also the record of Bibliography and Librarianship was main- 
tained till the end of the series; but, having helped to found 
our society, MacAlister was content to leave it in possession of 
the Bibliographical field. There was, too, a further reason for 
this in the fact that Bibliographica was now embarked on a 
career limited in advance to twelve numbers, and this took off 
the best bibliographical writers. Nevertheless, if his first two 
volumes had met with the success which I think they deserved, 
he might have persisted in his original plan; but after the 
second volume he lost his first publisher, Elliot Stock; Vol. III 
was issued from the office of the Library Association, 20 Hanover 
Square (MacAlister’s own headquarters), and the publication 
of the next four volumes was entrusted to Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. Zhe Library clearly passed through a difficult time, and 
the 456 pages of the earlier volumes dropped in Vol. IV to 368. 
In Vol. V a slip is inserted stating that ‘the parts from January 
to April are in the press ’, and with MacAlister’s heavy official 
duties for the Medical and Chirugical Society and all his other 
interests and precarious health, it is not surprising that the 
strain of monthly publication was temporarily too great. For 
Vol. VIII a new publisher was found in the Library Bureau, 
with which I believe Mr. Cedric Chivers was then connected, 
and in this volume the number of pages rose to 600, but only 
to drop again in IX and X to 408 and 418. 

These were the fighting days of the Library Association, 
when it was striving to extend free libraries all over the kingdom 
with the help of the financial inducements which Mr. Carnegie 
was beginning to provide, and when also it was deeply con- 
cerned with controversies over the mechanics of the profession, 
and the battle between Indicators and Open Access (to the 
shelves of libraries) was being waged with much heat. In 
matters of this kind the ordinary reader, and even, it is to be 
feared, many bibliographers, did not take any keen interest, 
and it became evident that if it was to do its duty adequately 
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as the organ of the Library Association, the magazine which 
MacAlister had started with a wider outlook in 1889 must be 
content to address itself almost exclusively to a professional 
audience, and must be financed by the Association which it 
represented, and not out of the pocket of its editor. 

By this time the Library Association, with a doubled sub- 
scription and large increase of membership, was well able to run 
an organ of its own at its own risk. Thus MacAlister, who 
wished to retain his independence, was content for the moment 
that The Library should be replaced by a magazine under 
more strictly official editorial control. So the Library Asso- 
ciation Record was started in 1899 and, after experiencing some 
troubles of its own, now enjoys great prosperity under the able 
editorship of Mr. Arundell Esdaile. MacAlister, however, 
while he had in the Association plenty of critics and opponents 
(I doubt if any of them were ‘ enemies ’), had also many friends, 
and he received so many letters of regret at the disappearance 
of The Library that, on finding that I was ready to help him, 
on condition that he turned it from a monthly into a quarterly, 
he was eager to start it again. Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., moreover, had done sufficiently well with 
the three volumes of Bibliographica to be willing to try their 
luck once more, and so, on 1 December 1899, The Library 
started its Second Series. The early volumes of this were 
printed at the Chiswick Press, and at the outset each number 
had as a frontispiece a photogravure of an eminent librarian or 
bibliographer, leading off in Vol. I with Richard Garnett, who 
had then recently retired from the British Museum ; Richard 
Copley Christie, who had taken a prominent part in founding 
the Bibliographical Society; Herbert Putnam, then recently 
appointed to the Librarianship of Congress, which he still 
happily holds; and Karl Dziatzko, then the best-known German 
librarian and bibliographer. 


Attention was drawn to these portraits in a prospectus 
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issued on the completion of the first volume, where it is also 
recorded that 


On Printing, articles have been published by Dr. Garnett, on ‘ Early Spanish- 
American Printing’ ; by H. R. Plomer, on ‘ Some Private Presses of the Present 
Century ’ ; and by G. F. Barwick, on ‘ The Newly Discovered Missale Speciale ’, 
for which the honour has been claimed of being one of the earliest productions of 
the press of Gutenberg. Two articles have appeared on famous book-collectors, 
one by W. Y. Fletcher on ‘ English Royal Collectors’, the other on Archbishop 
Parker by S. W. Kershaw, Librarian of Lambeth Palace. To the history of famous 
books G. R. Redgrave has contributed a comparison of ‘ The First Four Editions 
of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ’, and H. R. Plomer an account of the 
‘Edinburgh Edition of Sidney’s Arcadia’, which he proves to have been produced 
in collusion with English booksellers, in order to undersell the authorised 
English edition. 

Among miscellaneous articles may be mentioned those on ‘ The Decorative 
Work of Gleeson White ’, by E. F. Strange (illustrated); on ‘ Art Exhibitions and 
Art Catalogues ’, by M. H. Spielmann ; on ‘ The Paper Duties of 1696-1713’, 
and the curious literature to which they gave rise, by John Macfarlane; on 
* Woodcuts in English Plays printed before 1600’, by Alfred Pollard ; on ‘ The 
Frankfurt Book-Mart’, by George Smith; on ‘ Incunabula at Grenoble’, 
by Robert Proctor ; on ‘ The Morisons of Perth ’, by John Minto, and on ‘ The 
Children’s Books that have Lived ’, by Charles Welsh. 


The prospectus goes on to enumerate the contributions of 
various experts on librarianship, particularly a series of papers 
entitled ‘ How things are done in one American Library’, in 
which the Librarian of the St. Louis Library, F. M. Crunden, 
described many notable experiments in library methods.! I 
learnt much from Mr. Crunden myself and have always looked 
back on these articles with special pleasure, but here we are 
concerned with bibliography, and the danger which this article 
runs of becoming a catalogue of titles of papers would be 


1 One of the St. Louis practices especially pleased me—that of supplying 
foolish novels on demand, but inserting in each a list of better ones, and in these 
a still better list, so that readers without being denied books which they demanded 
were led to ask for a continually improving quality. 
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greatly increased if I mentioned even a few of the articles on 
librarianship in each volume. 

MacAlister was engaged for the second time in a gallant 
attempt to interest bibliographers in librarianship, and 
librarians in bibliography. He was perhaps a little more 
successful than in his previous venture, but the two interests 
are not easily combined in one periodical, and, though the same 
men do sometimes care for both, it may be taken as proved 
that it is wiser to keep their literature apart. 

In Vol. II the portrait frontispieces were of Leopold 
Delisle, then in his seventy-fifth year, but still at the head of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale ; of William Morris, in honour of 
his great work as a printer and a collector of illuminated manu- 
scripts and illustrated incunabula ; of Antony Panizzi, called 
back from the past for the sake of commemorating his services 
to librarianship and the British Museum ; and of Melvil Dewey, 
then at the height of his fame as the inventor of the decimal 
system of book classification, and the founder of the American 
Spelling Reform Association and the American Metric Bureau. 

To the letterpress of the volume Mr. Plomer contributed 
A glance at the Whittingham Ledgers (memory of which gave 
the present writer the pleasure of acting as an intermediary in 
the recent acquisition of the ledgers by the British Museum), an 
important article on The King’s Printing House under the 
Stuarts, and another on Thomas East; Proctor wrote on The 
Gutenberg Bible; Austin Dobson on Certain Quotations in 
W alton’s Angler ; Cyril Davenport on Some Popular Errors as 
to Old Bindings, and Forgeries in Bookbinding; A. W. P. on 
Book Illustration in the Fifteenth Century ; W. H. Allnutt on 
The Introduction of Printing Presses into the Smaller Towns 
of England and Wales 1750-1800, and on ‘fames Gaver, 
and Mr. E. R. McC. Dix on Irish Provincial Printing prior 
to 1701. 

I think of these first two volumes of the Second Series of 
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The Library as of the first two volumes of the First, as on their 
own lines as good as it was possible to get together at the 
time they were published ; nevertheless the circulation of The 
Library in its new form was inadequate to meet its expenses, 
and in the next volume there were no more photogravures, 
and the letterpress was printed in a larger type, which (in 
itself an improvement) had the advantage of saving money and 
needing less ‘ copy’. 

In this third volume a bid for popularity was made by a 
series of articles on English Book Illustration of To-day, by Miss 
R. E. D. Sketchley, though I don’t think they did us as much 
good as they should have done. Mr. Barwick contributed to 
the first number an article on Humfrey Wanley and the Har- 
leian Library which was found useful at the January meeting 
of the Bibliographical Society, when the late Mr. E. F. Strange, 
who had been announced to read the paper, could only 
send a message to say that he hadn’t written it and was too ill 
to lecture from his notes. The proof of Mr. Barwick’s paper 
happened to be in the Secretary’s satchel, and Mr. Barwick 
was induced to read it and did so with great success. At least 
on this occasion there was some advantage in the secretary of 
the Society being also connected with the magazine. For this 
volume he was driven to writing two papers himself, one on 
The Franks Collection of Armorial Book-Stamps, the other on 
Two Illustrated Italian Bibles (the rival editions of Malermi’s 
version published in Venice 1490-3); Robert Proctor wrote 
On Two Lyonnese Editions of the ‘ Ars Moriendi’, and Plomer 
contributed his usual three articles ; but the event of the year 
was the appearance among our contributors of Mr. Walter 
Wilson Greg, with a paper on Old Plays and New Editions in 
the last number of the year. Had we known how valuable an 
addition to our strength Dr. Greg was to prove, we should have 
finished the year in better spirits; as it was, at the end of the 
volume, there appeared an announcement ‘ To the subscribers 
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and contributors to The Library’ that it had been decided to 
bring its career to a close. In this it was remarked: 

Just at present, it would appear that British book-lovers prefer to work through 
the various publishing societies which of late years have multiplied and flourished 
so remarkably, and that while a magazine may occasionally divert papers from 
these, there is hardly sufficient work being done outside the societies to provide 
even a quarterly periodical with a constant supply of good articles. So long as 
the work is done, it matters little by what agency it is published. 


My recollection is a little vague, but I think that there had 
been this year a real difficulty in getting a supply of good articles, 
and that this, combined with an intimation from the publishers 
that the magazine must in future be run at MacAlister’s risk, 
caused a temporary decision to shut it down. Despite the 
notice at the end of Vol. III, the next number appeared as 
usual, dated 27 January 1903 (instead of 1 January), but with 
no other remark ! 

In this volume, in which the ship once more went out to 
sea after three weeks’ hesitancy, Dr. Garnett had articles on 
Arabian Papermaking and Ancient Writing and Writing 
Materials, and Dr. Greg (besides writing on Facts and Fancies 
in Baconian Theory) published his paper on The Bibliographical 
History of the First Folio, thereby firing the first shot in a 
Shakespeare campaign in which The Library was privileged to 
play no small part. Dr. McKerrow, a too infrequent con- 
tributor, also made his first appearance in our pages with 
A Note on Variations in Certain Copies of the ‘ Returne of 
Pasquil’; Henry Jenner contributed an account of The 
Service Books of the Latin Church, Andrew Lang redeemed his 
old pledge with a little article on Aucassin and Nicolete, and 
Miss Elizabeth Lee began the articles on current French and 
German literature which she continued to the end of the third 
series, though she had to confine herself to French books when 
the War began. Also Robert Proctor wrote on Ulrich von 
Ellenborg and the Press of St. Ulrich at Augsburg and on The 
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Early Printers at Kiln, To the inexpressible loss of biblio- 
graphy in England this latter was Proctor’s last piece of work 
which he lived to see in print, and the next volume of The 
Library opened with a memoir of him written by myself with 
the help of many who had known him at school and at Oxford. 
So great was the interest in Proctor and his untimely fate in the 
Austrian Tirol that alone of all the numbers of The Library 
this No. 17 had to be reprinted because of the demand for 
the memoir of him. A second article followed, on his work, 
and the same volume contained papers by Dr. Greg on Tottel’s 
Miscellany and Henslowe, Collier, and the latest German 
Criticism. It is interesting just now, when the libraries have 
at last won their long battle, to record that it also contained 
an article by Mr. Robert MacLehose, entitled Net Books : 
Why it is not practicable to make a Reduction in their Price to 
Libraries, written in answer to a plea of my own setting forth 
reasons why they should be allowed the special discount which 
has now been granted to those able to spend {100 a year. 
I hasten to add that Mr. MacLehose, though he presented the 
arguments on the other side on this occasion, has always been 
one of the best of friends the libraries have had. 

Dr. Greg made no contribution to Vol. VI, and, with the 
loss of Proctor’s help, it was rather a dull one. Inthe opening 
article of Vol. VII Sir William Osler made his first contribution, 
on one of his favourite subjects, Sir Thomas Brown’s Religio 
Medici. The April number was given up entirely to Shake- 
speare, Sir Sidney Lee leading off with Notes and Additions 
to the Census of Copies of the Shakespeare First Folio. In July 
the chief item was a series of appreciations of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who in such time as he could spare from his great 
work at the British Museum had proved himself one of The 
Library’s warmest supporters. 

Vol. VIII was enriched by four articles by Gordon Duff, 
just then in an unusually communicative mood: (i) The 
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Printer of Borde’s ‘ Introduction to Knowledge’, (ii) The Library 
of Richard Smith, (iii) A Bookseller’s Accounts, circa 1510, and 
(iv) Early Chancery Proceedings concerning Members of the Book 
Trade, the inclusion in which of the documents as to the mis- 
doings of Caxton’s son-in-law, Gerard Crop, escaped my 
memory when Mr. Croft, twenty years later, offered these to 
me for publication. Miss Sheavyn had valuable articles on 
The Livelihood of the Professional Writer, circa 1600, and 
Writers and Official Censors under Elizabeth and Fames I. 
Professor Dover Wilson wrote on 4 Date in the Marprelate 
Controversy, and Sir D’Arcy Power on Dr. Walter Bayley and 
his Works. 1 had also myself two articles, on Gutenberg, Fust, 
Schoeffer, and the Invention of Printing, and on The Objects and 
Methods of Bibliographical Collations and Descriptions, to which 
I look back with unusual pleasure. Altogether 1907 was a good 
year. Perhaps for that reason we found a new publisher, 
Mr. Alexander Moring, who saved a little on the expenses by 
being his own printer, and continued to act for us till the 
magazine was taken over by the Bibliographical Society. 

In 1908 we had two more articles from Mr. Gordon Duff 
before his stream dried up: the first on The Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum, and the second Notes on Stationers from the 
Lay Subsidy Rolls of 1523-4. But the event of the year was 
the two articles by Dr. Greg on Certain False Dates in Shake- 
spearian Quartos, in which he proved, mainly by the evidence 
of their watermarks, that the Quartos of The Merchant of 
Venice (previously reckoned the first) and The Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, both dated 1600, together with other quartos 
dated 1608, were all actually printed by W. Jaggard in 1619, 
together with others to which he gave correct dates. The 
story of how this game was started has been told at some 
length in my Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (Methuen, 1911), 
and there is no need to repeat it here. But if The Library 
had never done anything else it would have earned a claim 
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to remembrance for having printed those two articles by 
Dr. Greg. 

Despite the fact that The Library in 1907 and 1908 had been 
doing some of its best work, it was still showing an annual 
deficit, sometimes of as much as {40,! and, as narrated in my 
tribute to MacAlister (in the number for March 1926), it was 
in December of the year 1908 that I temporarily persuaded 
him to drop it, only to receive nine days later the telegram 
‘Have arranged to continue. Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they go forward.’ The next day came another 
telegram, in answer apparently to a letter from me, ‘ All right. 
Forward. Charge. Will win yet. Writing.’ So The Library 
went on, this time without anybody knowing of our troubles, 
and I knocked up an article, The Bibliography of Milton, whose 
tercentenary was then being celebrated, in order to start it 
afresh on its way. The volume contained the beginning of an 
important series of papers by Dr. Hessels, entitled The So-called 
Gutenberg Documents, and other good articles, but to me its out- 
standing feature is Mr. Plomer’s paper The Lawsuits of Richard 
Pynson, with the invaluable schedule showing the number of 
copies of Dives and Pauper and other early books printed for 
John Russhe, and the prices at which he had sold them wholesale. 

This tenth volume (on the title-page of which my name 
appeared for the first time as joint-editor) completed the 
Second Series of The Library, and in addition to the usual index 
of the volume a list was given of all the contributions to the 
series under their author’s names, Mr. H. R. Plomer and myself 
tying for first place with twenty-six apiece. Mr. W. E. A. Axon 


? Under ordinary circumstances part of the annual deficit might have been 
recouped by the sale of sets. Unfortunately some 250 copies apiece of Nos. 13-16 
were sent to New York for sale in the United States, and neither paid for nor 
returned. After this misfortune there was no use in continuing to print extra 
copies of the later numbers of the series for sale in sets. Hence also Nos, 1-12 
and No. 17, of which extra copies were printed, as stated above, are still 
obtainable, but no others. 
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coming third with thirteen (all of them useful), while Dr. Greg 
had nine to his credit, Gordon Duff seven, and Proctor six. 
Unlike the First and Second the Third Series of The Library 
(1910-19) is not completely out of print, and Sir John Mac- 
Alister in his Highland way, after the Bibliographical Society 
had taken over the publication which he had nursed for thirty 
years, handed over to it the remaining stock as a present. 
Information as to how copies may be. obtained is printed, 
though in very small type, in every number, under our List of 
Contents, and I have no wish to give it here any too extended 
further advertisement. Looking back on the first five volumes 
(1910-14), I find that Dr. Hessels contributed five more articles 
on The So-called Gutenberg Documents, offprints from which 
were subsequently issued as a book, as were also four lectures 
by Dr. Greg on the Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the 
English Miracle Plays which he had delivered at Cambridge as 
Sandars Lecturer on Bibliography. Of his individual papers 
I remember with special pleasure that on The Bakings of Betsy, 
not only on account of its pleasing title, but because it gives 
reason to believe that the havoc wrought by Warburton’s 
cook was mainly mythical. Our greatest exploit in this volume 
was the proof offered by Mr. Stephen K. Jones, in an article 
entitled The Authorship of Nova Solyma, that this not unin- 
teresting work, which the Rev. Walter Begley in two dignified 
volumes had translated and attributed to John Milton (with 
some hesitating approval in the daily press), had been advertised 
in 1659 as ‘ By Samuel Gott Esquire’. In a further article 
On the False Dates in Certain Shakespeare Quartos | set forth the 
photographic evidence advanced by Mr. Neidig that the title- 
pages dated 1600 were actually printed in part from the same 
setting up as others dated 1619, without the words ‘ written 
by William Shakespeare’ having been removed from the 
forme ; Mr. Neidig’s experiments thus completed Dr. Greg’s 
proofs from the watermarks which Mr. Alfred Huth had chal- 
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lenged and I had defended in a previous number. Of single 
articles to which I look back with particular pleasure I may 
mention Mr. Robert Steele’s Hans Luft of Marburg, in which 
he proved that Tyndale’s books with the Marburg imprint 
were really printed at Antwerp; also Charles Sayle’s Cam- 
bridge Fragments, a description of a find of primitive wall- 
papers on a beam at Christ’s College, Cambridge, the decora- 
tive patterns of which had been printed on the back of old 
Proclamations, some of which, as well as the designs, Mr. Duff 
subsequently gave reasons for believing were the work of Hugo 
Goes of York. I must note, too, Dr. McKerrow’s Some Notes 
on the Letters 1, 7, u, and v in Sixteenth Century Printing, in 
which he traced the modern usage from its origin in Italy to its 
introduction in England in 1578 and subsequent general adop- 
tion: also Mr. Victor Scholderer’s paper on Michael Wenssler, 
and Mr. Henry Jenner’s on George Knottesford Fortescue, a 
friend’s appreciation of a great librarian’s lovable qualities and 
vigorous ability. 

On the material appearance of the next five volumes the 
influence of the War is very evident. There was a drop of 
fifty-six pages in Vol. VI and by Vol. X the 448 pages which 
we were printing in each volume up to 1914 had sunk to 268, 
printed on poor paper and with press work very unlike Mr. 
Moring’s best. Yet it is on these five volumes that I think 
I look back with most pleasure. In the earliest of them there 
were four papers by Mr. Sayle, entitled Annals of Cambridge 
University Library, which were subsequently issued in book 
form, as were also four of my own which had been given as 
Sandars Lectures under the title Shakespeare’s Fight with the 
Pirates. Mr. Austin Dobson, F. §. Dickson, and Mr. Paul 
De Castro, contributed a series of articles relating to Henry 
Fielding. Professor Dover Wilson wrote on Hamlet, and 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson on Two Pretended Autographs 


of Shakespeare, and in reference to one of these, the inscription 
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in the Bodleian copy of an Ovid, Mr. Falconer Madan gave 
one more example of how difficult it is to drive him from any 
position in which he entrenches himself. It was in this volume 
also that Professor A. W. Reed shed floods of new light on the 
history of John Heywood and John Rastell and their respective 
plays. In the last volume of the series Mr. H. R. Plomer pub- 
lished one of his most useful papers, in which, from petitions 
to Archbishop Laud, he mtn the real source, in the mil- 
linery shops by the Royal eben of the embroidered bind- 
ings which booksellers had persistently attributed to Little 
Gidding ; Dr. George Watson Cole, in an article pleasingly 
entitled The Extra Gill and the Full Quart Pot, showed how the 
Elizabethan compositors varied their spelling when they had 
to squeeze additional copy into an already crowded page ; 
Dr. Greg opened a new chapter in the investigation of Shake- 
speare piracies by writing on the bad quartos of plays by 
other authors, and Father Newdigate cleared up one section 
of the difficult subject of the printing of English Books abroad 
in an admirable article on the Press of the English College at 
St. Omers. I think it may certainly be claimed that at the 
time that The Library once more became the organ of a 
Society, however difficult its financial struggles, it was pub- 
lishing admirable work. 

From 1913 to 1920 Sir William Osler held the Presidency 
of the Bibliographical Society, with the result that our British 
membership slowly increased despite all the troubles caused 
by the War. Osler hated the unnecessary multiplication of 
periodicals, and was thus enthusiastically in favour of the in- 
corporation of The Library with the Society’s Transactions. 
These had then been appearing every other year, so that the 
interval between the delivery of a paper and its appearance 
in print was needlessly long. With the incorporation of the 
two publications the interval was reduced, at the longest, to 
six months, and at the shortest to less than as many weeks. 
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This was a great gain to the Society, and it has been a great gain 
to The Library to have ample financial resources at its back, 
more especially when an article comes along which needs liberal 
illustration. At the outset, however, the Society’s financial 
aid did not count for so very much, as it had not yet raised its 
subscription, while print and paper in 1920 were both very 
expensive. Thus we started on our new career with quarterly 
numbers of only 64 pages, though each of these held a good 
many more words than those of our previous format.! In 
successive years a sheet or half-sheet was added to each number, 
until we have attained at times to as many as 144 pages. But 
the old average of 112 pages a number, with the greater quan- 
tity of words now on each page, seems to be as much as it is 
easy to fill continuously with useful contributions. 

In passing briefly in review the ten volumes of the present 
series I propose to make no further acknowledgement of the 
aid received from writers already named, but to mention some 
of our new helpers, both members and non-members. Among 
members I would especially recall the contributions of the late 
Sir H. George Fordham, his paper on The Earliest French 
Itineraries in Vol. I and its numerous successors, the late 
E. H. Dring’s Early Railway Time-T ables (Vol. II), Mr. Harry 
Farr’s Shakespeare’s Printer and Publishers, with special reference 
to the ‘ Poems and Hamlet’ (III), Miss Byrne’s Anthony 
Munday’s Spellings as a Literary Clue, and Mr. R. W. Chap- 
man’s Notes on 18th-Century Book-Building (IV), Mr. G. D. 
Hobson’s paper On a Group of Bindings with Painted Pla- 
quettes (V), Dr. M. R. James’s Greek Manuscripts in England 
before the Renaissance (VII), Lt.-Col. Isaac’s Types used by 


1 The Library gave up its format for that of the Society’s Transactions, but 
the adaptation by Professor Beresford Pite of Michael Angelo’s drawing of the 
entrance to the Laurentian Library at Florence was retained on our cover 
(slightly reduced), and ‘ Founded by J. Y. W. MacAlister in 1888’ was now 
inscribed on it. 
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Wynkyn de Worde (1X), and Professor Adamson’s The Extent 
of Literacy in England in the 15th and 16th Centuries, in the 
present volume. 

To non-members our debt for new contributions will seem 
almost equally great if we recall the papers by Professor A. C. 
Clark on The Reappearance of the Texts of the Classics, and Mr. 
C. W. James on The Manuscript Library at Holkham House (Vol. 
II), by Mr. E. W. Lynam on The Irish Character in Print, 
1571-1923 (IV), by Mr. Harry Sellers on Italian Books printed 
in England before 1640 (V), by Bishop Pearce on Matthew 
Parker (V1), by Mr. W. J. Crotch on Caxton on the Continent 
(VII), by Mr. H. W. Garrod on The Library Regulations of a 
Medieval College (VIII), by Professor Sisson on Marks as 
Signatures, Miss M. E. Kronenberg on English Printing in the 
Low Countries, and Mr. Crompton Rhodes on Some Aspects of 
Sheridan Bibliography (1X). It has been said, not too para- 
doxically, that every fairly observant person is in possession of 
sufficient materials for one good novel, and in like manner 
every observant scholar should have the materials for at least one 
good bibliographical paper. It will be a great help to the 
Society and to the variety and range of The Library if we can 
continue to persuade workers whose primary interests are in 
other studies to contribute papers on their bibliographical 
aspects. To incite members to send suggestions to the Hon. 
Secretaries as to scholars whose help can be enlisted in this 
way is one of the main objects of this long paper. Its other, 
in which it is hoped that it has not failed, is to emphasize the 
double debt which by this Society, and by all who are interested 
in bibliography, is owed to Sir John Young Walker MacAlister, 
who, while his own special interest lay in librarianship, was yet 
the prime mover in the formation of the Bibliographical 
Society, and for twenty years kept a magazine of bibliography 
in existence until this Society was strong enough to be able to 
take it over and carry it on with success. He was a great man. 
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AN UNRECORDED EDITION OF BROWNE’S 
CHRISTIAN MORALS 


By GEOFFREY KEYNES 


IR Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals was 
published posthumously, being first printed at 
Cambridge in 1716 under the editorship of 
John Jeffery, Archdeacon of Norwich, and with 
a dedication addressed by the author’s daugh- 
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of Buchan. When compiling my Bibliography of Sir Thomas 
Browne (Cambridge University Press, 1924), I was aware of 
the probable existence of a second edition published in 1723, 
thirty-three years before Johnson’s well-known edition of 1756, 
which is usually regarded as the second. The only information, 
however, at my disposal was an entry several years old from 
a Munich bookseller’s catalogue, which had been noticed by 
Prof. T. K. Monro, of Glasgow. ‘Two or three years later 
Mr. H. Gordon Ward informed me that he actually possessed 
a copy which had been obtained some years before from 
Germany, and he has kindly allowed me to see this. The 
description which I then made I have since been able to verify 
from a second copy obtained more recently by Prof. Monro. 

The title-page of this edition of Christian Morals, which 
had not been recorded at all before 1924, is reproduced op- 
posite. The description of the book is as follows : 


Collation: A-E8 F4; 44 leaves. 

Contents: At title; Aza—b, The Preface; A3za-F4b (pp. 
5-80+4 ll. unnumbered) text. 

The book is a faithful reprint of the first edition, even the 
title-page being closely followed. Jeffery’s preface is reprinted, 
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but Mrs. Lyttelton’s dedication is omitted. A reprint of a 
work of this kind in English at Halle in 1723 is a literary and 
bibliographical curiosity, but I cannot throw any light upon 
the circumstances of its publication. The rarity of the volume 
at the present day suggests that very few copies were put into 
circulation, and it is possible that some aged professor at Halle 
University, who had been acquainted in his youth with the 
author of Religio Medici, or had corresponded with him, and 
wished to honour his memory, induced the University Printer 
to have it set up without much expectation of material gain. 
If this were so, it would help to explain the niggardliness shown 
by the printer in setting up the book, for whereas the first 
eighty pages of the text are composed in pica and properly 
paginated, the last eight are composed in small pica and the 
pagination is omitted, so that the matter of what should have 
been pages 81 to 92 is crammed into a gathering of four 
unnumbered leaves. 

This edition, which begins handsomely enough, but ends so 
meanly, must henceforth be regarded as the second of Christian 


Morals, and Dr. Johnson’s position must be that of editor of 
the third. 



















ST. GERMAIN’S DOCTOR AND STUDENT 


By S. E. THORNE 


————— 


—— VA T. Germain’s Doctor and Student is a most im- 

N76] portant book for the historian of English law 

XC and, as Sir Paul Vinogradoff has shown, for 
i scholars tracing the influx of Continental ideas 

‘Whi into fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century 
===— England.' These dialogues, coming as they did 
at the close of the period during which the Court of Chancery 
had been presided over by ecclesiastical chancellors, and at the 
beginning of the period when its development was to be guided 
by the common lawyers, enabled the new chancellors to under- 
stand and apply the principles which their predecessors had 
applied, and must have been seized upon by the profession 
with avidity. Its numerous editions testify to its popularity 
and success, and from its first appearance in English, in 1530, to 
the close of the sixteenth century it seems to have been even 
more in demand than that most important and valuable work, 
Littleton’s Tenures. 

Although the two dialogues comprising the work have been 
printed together since 1543 as one complete volume, and had 
been so printed before that time save for separate title-pages 
and tables, it must be borne in mind that originally they were 
issued neither simultaneously nor in the same language. The 
first dialogue was printed in Latin in 1523 by John Rastell, 
but no known copy of that printing exists.2_ It was reissued in 
1528 by the same printer, in an edition showing two different 


1 * Reason and Conscience in Sixteenth Century Jurisprudence ’, Law Quart. 
Rev, xxiv, p. 373. Also see Holdsworth, History of English Law, v, p. 266. 
2 P. H. Winfield, Sources of English Legal History, p. 323. 
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title-pages.' But this dialogue was quickly overshadowed by 
the appearance of the second dialogue, which was written and 
printed in English, and of a ‘ translation ’ of the first dialogue 
into the same language. 

The second dialogue, curiously enough, was the first to 
appear in English. It was written in English, rather than in 
Latin or French, ‘for the profyte of the multytude’ and 
printed by Peter Treveris ‘in the yere of our lorde god 1530 
the 24th day of Novembre’. It continues, as must be patent 
to any reader, the Latin rather than the English first dialogue. 
This is the first printing of the second dialogue, and in it there 
is no reference to an existing first dialogue in English. There 
are, to be sure, references to the first dialogue, but these are 
to the Latin first dialogue, and in many cases they are meaning- 
less unless so construed. Peter Treveris reissued this second 
dialogue ‘ with newe addycyons’ in 1531. ‘This was almost 
a word for word reprint of the previous edition with new 
matter, duly labelled ‘ addycyon ’ to show its novelty, inserted 
at several places in the text. But in this edition all references 
to the ‘first dialogue’ are carefully changed to the ‘ first 
dialogue in Latin’, although other departures from the text 
of 1530 are few. In other words, references which were per- 
fectly plain in the closing months of 1530 have become am- 
biguous in 1531, and it seems likely that this was due to the 
appearance of Wyer’s earlier undated edition of the first 
Dyaloge in Englysshe in the interim. 

I think, therefore, that Wyer’s earlier issue must be dated 1531 
rather than 1530, and the conjecture is further strengthened by 
comparing the volumewith one of the three dated books bearing 
Wyer’s ‘ Norwich’ colophon. St. Bernard’s Golden Pystle is 
dated 1531, and in both volumes the same ‘ Secretary ’ type is 
used, both show the large lower-case w and v, both use the 
same black-letter type where the ‘ Secretary’ will not answer, 

! J. H. Beale, Bibliography of Early English Law Books, p. 169. 
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and both use the same letters of Wyer’s incomplete set of 
grotesque-faced woodcut initial letters. Mr. H. R. Plomer, 
working with only two of the three books mentioned above, 
came to the conclusion that the Wyer was the earliest of the 
dialogues in English, and his dating seems to be followed by 
most bibliographers, but I think the explanation he gives 
clearly insufficient.! 

Wyer reissued this dialogue in an edition which, unfor- 
tunately, is also undated, but which had been published by 
1532 and most probably by the end of 1531. It must not be 
supposed, however, that this later edition is a reprint of the 
earlier. It is entitled The Fyrste dyaloge in Englysshe with 
newe addycons and is a very different book indeed. There are 
some two hundred changes (excluding those of spelling and 
punctuation) and even a hurried comparison will show that 
the earlier edition has undergone a most searching and rigorous 
revision. The later edition shows a surer acquaintance with the 
subject-matter and seems to have been written by one who 
felt himself less hampered by the Latin original, for, although 
neither of Wyer’s editions is in any sense a translation of the 
Latin dialogue, the later differs more widely than the earlier 
from it, and where the earlier is most stilted the fault may 
almost always be laid to a too strict rendering of the Latin.? 
St. Germain himself is said to have been the translator of the 
first dialogue, but comparison seems to show a different hand, 
and it is at least possible that the success of the English second 
dialogue in Treveris’s edition led Wyer or some one connected 
with him to undertake a rapid translation of the first dialogue 
for publication and sale, which translation was later extensively 
revised by St. Germain. 


1 H.R. Plomer, Robert Wyer, p. 5. 

2 For the major differences between the Latin and English dialogues Prof. 
Vinogradoff’s article (op. cit., sup.) is most helpful. It also appears in his Collected 
Papers, ii, p. 190. 
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The approximate date of Wyer’s later edition may be fixed 
as before or after 1531 by comparing it with the text of Red- 
man’s edition of that year. It is probable that Redman used 
the later Wyer text, so that Wyer’s two editions were published 
in 1531, making the Doctor and Student a very much sought-after 
book indeed. I have, unfortunately, not been able to see a copy 
of the 1531 Redman edition.! 

In 1532 Redman reissued both dialogues, and this is the 
earliest printing of both dialogues in one volume that I have 
seen. Both dialogues appear in their revised form, although 
they still retain their separate title-pages and tables. The text 
has reached its final form and remains the same (mistakes and 
all) down to Tottel’s edition of 1593, in which several of the 
more obvious printer’s errors were corrected, and that text, 
imperfect as it is, reappears in every edition I have been able 
to examine.2, In Myddylton’s edition of 1543 (and perhaps in 
Wyer’s edition of 1542) the second title-page has been aban- 
doned and the two tables merged, and in that form the 
dialogues are reprinted over and over again. In 1751 a treatise 
called The newe addicions is added ;3 in 1815 two of the con- 
troversial tracts written about the time of the dialogue’s first 
appearance form an appendix. 


1 Both the S.T.C. and Prof. Beale’s Bibliography list only the Bodleian copy. 

2 There seems to be no complete list of the editions, although there are several 
partial compilations. I list only those editions including both dialogues: 1531, 
1532, 1542, 1543, 1554 (2), 1569, 1575, 1580 (2), 1593, 1598, 1604, 1607, 1609, 
1613, 1623, 1638, 1660, 1668, 1671, 1673, 1687, 1709, 1721, 1746, 1751, 1764, 
1787, 1815, 1874, 1886. 

3 Two editions of this treatise were printed in 1531, but it must not be 
thought that it contains the ‘ addycyons’ which were added, as shown above, 
to both the first and second dialogue in that year. Several bibliographies give 
that impression, but the treatise is concerned with an entirely different question 
and seems to be merely an essay by St. Germain in a subject which he later 
treated in his Treatyse concernynge the diuision betwene the spirytualtie and tem- 
poraltie, which was probably published in 1532. 
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A thorough survey of the editions and a critical examination 
of the text is necessary. Successive generations of printers have 
done little toward making an understandable text. It is hoped 
that a new edition will soon make its appearance, so that 
St. Germain’s Doctor and Student may again fill its important 
place in the history of English legal institutions. A reissue 
of the Latin first dialogue, whose third and last appearance 
was in 1604, with adequate reference to its Continental sources, 
would also fill an important gap in a most interesting subject. 
We await another Maitland who will turn the eyes of legal 
scholars not so much toward our unprinted as toward our 
printed sources. 


1530 


The seciide || dyaloge in Englysshe bytwene || a doctour of 

dyvynytye and || a Student in the lawes of || Englande. || 

Title in border 26 (Beale). 

Signatures: unsigned eight; B-I in eights; K-S in eights ; 
T ten. 

Pagination : T.-p.+ii-—cxlvii+(5). 

Colophon: € Impryntyd at London in Southwarke by || Peter 
Treuerys In the yere of our lorde god || M.v.C.XXX. 
the xxiiii day of Nouembre. || 


1531 


@ Hereafter fo-\loweth a Dyaloge in Englysshe / || bytwyxt 
a Doctoure of Dyuynyte / || and a Student in the Lawes 
of || Englande: of the groundes || of the sayd Lawes 
and || of Conscyence / || (McK. 57.) 

Signatures: unsigned four; b-i in fours; k-r in fours; s in 
six. 

Pagination: T.-p.+(1) +ui-1+(24). 


3H 
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Colophon: € Imprynted || by me Robert Wyer / dwellynge || 
in seynt Martyns parysshe || in the felde / besyde Cha-|| 
ryngcrosse / in the Bys||shop of Norwyche || Rentes.|| 

s6—McK 57. 

s6 verso. @ And these bokes be for to sell at || the sygne of 
seynt John Euangelllyste in seynt Martyns parys-||she 
besyde Charyngcrosse. || (McK. 67a.) 


The fyrste dya-|lloge in Englys|lshe / with newe addycyons. || 
(McK. 57.) 

Signatures : unsigned one ; a three ; b-i in fours, k—n in fours. 

Pagination: T.-p. +ii-lxxviii +(2). 

Colophon: € Imprynted by me Robert Wyer || dwellynge at 
the sygne of saynt || John Euangelyste, in saynt || Martyns 
parysshe / besyde || Charyngcrosse, in the Bys-||shop of 
norwych rentes. || (McK. 68, 69.) 


The secunde dyaljlogue i englysshe || wyth new addy-|j 
cyons, || @ here after folowyth the seciide dya|llogue in 
Englysshe bytwene a doctour || of dyuynytye and a Student 
in || the lawes of Englande / || newly correctyd and || 
Emprentyd. || with new || addicions. || Jesus, || (within 
ornaments. 

Signatures: unsigned one; a seven; B-I in eights; K-U in 
eights; X in eight; Y six. 

Pagination : 'T.-p.+ii-—cxlvi+(6). 

Colophon: € Impryntyd at London in Southwarke by || Peter 
Treueris. || 1531 |]. 

















SOURCES OF EARLY ENGLISH PAPER-SUPPLY 
By EDWARD HEAWOOD 


II. The Sixteenth Century 


=t]| £1 E study of the paper-marks in printed books 
Sy|| of early times presents considerable difficulties, 
both because of the heavy printing by which 

Maa| they are obscured, and because of the unsuit- 
“a able conditions of lighting (for this special pur- 
pose) in the libraries in which the books are to 
be consulted ; while owing to their rarity they are not always 
at once accessible when asked for. And their frequent tight 
binding and heavy cropping makes it impossible to get a full 
view of the marks in quarto or smaller formats, where they 
occur either at the inner fold or near one of the outer edges. 
Yet it would be a mistake to pay attention to folios only, for 
then one might obtain rather misleading results. For instance, 
in the early seventeenth century, when small quartos were 
a favourite format, an inspection of folios would give but an 
imperfect idea of the extensive use, particularly for such 
quartos, of paper marked with the ‘ pot’. There is, however, no 
distinct evidence that, as a general rule, different papers were 
used for different formats. By a curious coincidence, two 
books examined in immediate succession—one the smallest 8vo 
ever produced, one would think (Rastell’s Statutes of 1527), 
the other a folio (also small, it is truae—Mancinus’s Myrrour of 
Good Maners, 1523), though by different printers, proved both 
to contain similar paper, with the mark shown as fig. 203. 

The marks are far easier to decipher in MSS., where the 
paper is more commonly kept in folio form, and they are less 
obscured by heavy ink. On this side too we have a valuable 
aid in the big collection of tracings at the British Museum, 
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made at Canterbury by Mr. Beazeley. But conclusions based 
on MSS., unless these run to a fair length, must be received 
with caution, for single sheets may have been received casually 
from abroad, while on a hasty inspection there is always the 
risk of taking copies for originals, or of overlooking the foreign 
origin of certain letters.! (Examples in both categories occur 
in the first volume of State Papers (Domestic) in the Record 
Office.) For these reasons it is better to depend chiefly on 
marks found in books, though here too one must be on the 
look-out for facsimiles supplied to make good defects. But as 
the common occurrence in MSS. of particular marks over a long 
period is useful in confirming conclusions arrived at otherwise, 
a rapid examination has been made at the Record Office of 
volumes of State Papers chosen at random from the long series 
covering the reign of Henry VIII. Notes made in the MS. 
department of the B.M. during examination of documents for 
other purposes have also been used, as have also those derived 
from collections of family papers (Bowes, Townshend, &c.) 
sold at Sotheby’s within recent years. 

The printed books examined include a selection from very 
various classes, of different formats and by different printers, so 
that although the material is not so extensive as could be wished 
it may serve to give (in conjunction with that from MSS.) a 
general idea of the papers in most frequent use in England in 
the sixteenth century. In dealing with books, it would be 


1 One or two of the Canterbury marks taken from /etters may be open to 
suspicion (as regards use in England), for it is not always easy to trace the actual 
document from which they were taken. My thanks are due to Dr. C. Cotton, 
the Deputy Librarian there, for kindly confirming the English origin of some of 
the letters. 

2 It has sometimes been asked whether early papers were differently made (and 
marked) according as intended for writing or printing. There seems no reason to 
think there was any such discrimination. On the same day I have found a mark 
in identical form, both in a State Paper and in a printed book. Moreover, the 
most common marks in both classes prove to be generally the same at this period. 
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interesting to trace, if possible, the sources drawn upon by 
individual printers, but this would involve more prolonged 
research than has yet been possible. Asa small beginning in this 
direction the names of early printers have been added in brackets 
in the following list, after the titles of the books. As before, the 
list covers the principal marks noted, with records of their 
occurrences, which are of some importance in their bearing on 
the points above discussed. 


MARKS FOUND IN ENGLISH (AND SOME SCOTTISH) BOOKS 
AND DOCUMENTS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Explanation. In the following list ‘ B.’ and ‘ Le Clert’ stand respectively for 
the works quoted in the similar list in December. ‘ Canterbury ’ denotes marks 
in the Beazeley Collection (B.M. Addit. MSS. 38637-8); ‘S.P.’ stands for 
volumes of State Papers (Domestic) in the Public Record Office. The different 
collections of MSS. in the British Museum are referred to by their usual designa- 
tions (Vitell. C. 7, and so on). ‘ Bowes Papers’ and ‘ Townshend Papers’ denote 
MS. collections sold at Sotheby’s within recent years. In the record of occur- 
rences an asterisk denotes the book or MS. from which the particular mark 
figured was copied. The numeration of the figures, which are again uniformly 
half-scale, continues that in December. Many are necessarily eye-copies. 


Arms, Baden-Hochberg. Fig. 89. 
Heraldic MS., 1572, by Clarenceux King-of-Arms. 
[B. 1075. Baden, perhaps Ettlingen. ] 
Arms, Basel. Fig. go. 
Heraldic MS., 1572, by Clarenceux King-of-Arms. 
[B. 1383. Mark of Heusler or Hiissler of Basel.] 
Arms, Champagne. Fig. 7 (December). 
Recuyle of .. . Troy, 1503 (W. de Worde). 


Arms, Courtrai. Fig. 91. 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 (part). 


[As B. 1125, without the letters. With them, according to an article in the 
Bulletin of the ‘ Geschied- en Oudheitk. Kring te Kortrijk’, 1912-13, this 
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was the mark of A. van Ghemmert of Courtrai about 1560-70. With 
other charges (B. 1120) it is found in Normandy in 1538 and 1546. 
Arms, English Royal (Quarterly, England and France). 

Canterbury, 1588; Henry E. Huntington Library MSS. 1596. 

Arms, France, various. Fig. 5 (December), Fig. 92, &c. 

Canterbury, 1530* (a); S.P. 1509, 1530 (with P below) ; 

Guylford : Pylgrymage, 1511 (Pynson) (b); Fitzherbert : 
Great Abridgement (J. Rastell), 1516 (c); Mancinus: 
Myrrour of Good Maners, 1523 ? (t below) (Pynson). 
[B. 1741, &c. All French. (a) as B. 1716 (Normandy) ; (6) as B. 1683; (c) 
style of B. 1790 (Ville-sur-Saulz, Meuse).] 
Arms, France and Navarre. Fig. 93. 

Canterbury, 1598 ; End-paper in Saxton’s Atlas, after 1579*. 
[B. 1854-5. Journée was of Troyes. A similar mark was used also somewhat 
later in Auvergne. ] 

Arms, Paris University, S. Nivelle, below. Fig. 94. 
Bowes MS., 1570; maps (MS. and printed) in Burghley’s 
copy of Saxton’s Atlas*. 
[B. 1839, Le Clert 240. S. Nivelle was Paper-maker to the University.] 


Arms, Strasburg (Shield with Bend, fleur-de-lis above). 
Large, with or without W.R. below. MS. map by Norden, 
1595 (Addit. 31853); ditto by William Smith, 1598 
(Harl. 6159) ; Printed maps by Saxton, ¢. 1590-1600. 


[B. 995. First used by Wendelin Riehel of Strasburg, afterwards in general 
use, as it is even now. ] 


Small, with lions as supporters. Fig. 95. 
Bale: Illustr. Matoris Britan. Script., 1548. 
[B. 999. An early form also used by Riehel.]} 
Arms, Troyes. With three Fleurs-de-lis in Chief. Fig. 96. 
S.P. 1544-6. 


[B. 1048, &c. Presumably used at Troyes, but not claimed by Le Clert.] 
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Arms, Uncertain. (Quarterly : Tower, Eagle, Lions.) 
On fly-leaves and copies of MSS. (perhaps also originals) in 
Calig. C. 1, Otho E. 8, &c., possibly inserted after 1600. 
[B. 2291. Found in Holland, Belgium, Alsace, &c., and possibly a mark of 
Riehel of Strasburg.] 
Arrows, Crossed. Fig. 97. 

Geminus: Anatomy, 1545 (Herford)'; Saxton’s Atlas, c. 
1588 ; Ryther’s Armada Charts, 1588* ; Map of England 
after Camden, 1594. 

[B. 6283. Assigned by him to Troyes, but not claimed by Le Clert. The 
arrows are usually Italian (see below, p. 452).] 
Bull's Head, with T. (Cf. Fig. 19.) 

S.P. 1522 (nothing above); Higden: Polychronicon, 1527 
(J. Reynes, Southwark). 

[Uncommon in England after 1500? The Higden example is larger than 
any of this style in B. (15152, &c.).] 
Crescent and Crown, various. Figs. 98, 99. 

(a) Canterbury, 1562 (Fig. 98); (6) ibid., 1564; (c) Mary 
Stuart to Elizabeth, 1568 (Fig. 99). 

[(a) B. 5314; (6) B. 5323; (6) B. 5313. Marks similar to (a) are assigned by 
Le Clert (p. 315 and pl. XXX) to Claude Denise. The letters below are 


variously interpreted as the initials of the maker, or those of Henry II of 
France and either Catherine de Medicis or Diana of Poitiers. ] 


Crescent with Fleuron, name Denise below. Fig. 100. 


Calig. C. 1. 
[B. 5304. ‘Troyes. Used by other makers also.] 
Cross in Ovate Shield. 


Canterbury, 1561, 1583, 1598 ; B.M. Lansdowne 121 (docu- 
ments signed by Henry VIII and Wolsey), and Otho E. 8 
(c. 1580) ; Townshend, 1597 ; Pigafetta: Congo, 1597*. 

[B. 5680, &c. Genoa. Paper so marked had a wide currency, esp. in Spain.] 

1 On title-page only of B.M. copy, and not yet found in any others. 
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Crown, tall, or Tiara, various. Fig. 102. 

S.P. 1530 (two forms); Record: Ground of Artes, 1543 
(Trefoil above); Bale: Godlye Medytacton, 1548 (sm. 
8vo), and J/lustr. M. Brit. Script., 1548 (fleur-de-lis above, 
B. 5042); Matthew’s Bible, 1549* (two forms) ; Bowes 
MS., 1575. 

[B. 4960 sgg. A common mark of the period in Germany, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Switzerland, &c. Sometimes with marks of makers at Basel, Colmar, &c.] 
Crown, medium size. Fig. 104. 

Canterbury. 1536*, 1545; Record: Ground of Artes, 1543; 
Bale: Jllustr. Script., 1548; Matthew’s Bible, 1549. 

[B. 4782, &c. Very like the lower partof the tall crown, and being often inter- 
mixed with this is probably of similar origin. ] 
Crown, small. 

As Fig. 103. B.M. Lansdowne 100 (Lands beyond Equi- 

noxial, 1573)*; Canterbury, 1588. 
[B. 4671. S.W. France.] 

Other forms. One as Fig. 105. (2) Molineux Map in Hakluyt, 
1598-1600 ; (b) Fitzherbert: La Novel Natura . . ., 1598* 
(sm. 8vo); Livy (Islip), 1600 (largish folio). 

[Not in B. Forms commoner after 1600, some possibly rather caps than 
crowns, and used by an English maker ?] 
Crown in Circle. 
Canterbury, 1513. 
[B. 4691, Genoa.] 
— with Crescent. See Crescent. 


Crozier in Shield. One as Fig. 106. 
(Small.) ‘ London, 1583’ (quoted by B.); Burghley papers, 
1593*. (Large.) Scottish MS., 1567 (Calig. C. 1. 271); 
English MS. (Otho E. 8), ¢. 1575. 


[B. 1344, 1347. Marks of Heusler of Basel.] 
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Cup, with cover. Fig. 107. 
Recuyle of ... Troy, 1503 (W. de Worde). 
[Style of B. 4588, but smaller. French.] 


Dog, with name below. Fig. 113. 
Townshend papers, 1570* (with S. Nivelle); Bacon MS., 
n.d. (with Jehan Nivelle). 
[B. 3639, 3641; Le Clert, 236, 237. Troyes.] 


Dolphin. Figs. 109, 110. 
(a) Canterbury, 1502* (largish) ; (6) Bowes papers, 1569 * 
(small). 
[(a) Style of B. 5865 (Perpignan, 1523). A somewhat similar form (1560) is 
attributed by Le Clert to J. Noel of Troyes. (6) B. 5847. N.E. France. 


Eagle, Displayed. 
(Large.) One as Fig. 112. 
Canterbury, (letter) 1550* (loose register) 1600; Scottish 


document, 1568. 
[As B. 146 and 155 (but without F on breast), both Frankfort.] 
(Small, crowned.) B.M. Lansdowne 100 (Embassy to Pome- 
rania). 
[? B. 115, &c., Germany ?] 
(Small, on Shield.) Fig. 111. B.M. Lansdowne 100 (Account 


of Muscovy). 
[B. 224. Germany ?] 


Fleur-de-lis, alone. Figs. 108, 114-18. 

(a) Fig. 108. S.P. 1546. (4) Fig. 114. Euclid,15§70. (c) Fig. 
115. Holinshed, 1589; Stevin: Haven-finding Art, 1599 ; 
Livy (Islip), 1600* (d) Fig. 116 (or sim.). Townshend 
Papers, 1576; Canterbury, 1578, 1590, 1596; Beroaldus, 
1590; Hood on Globes, 1592,* and on Two Mathemat. 

31 
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Instr., 1596; Hues on Globes, 1594. Linschoten: Dis- 
course, 1598 (Fig. 116). (¢) Fig. 117. Stevin (ut supra), 
1599. 


[(2) not in B. ; (6) B. 7292 (found at Toulouse) ; (¢) and (d) B. 6970, &c., and 
6996, &c. S.W. France; (¢) not in B. but found in Paris books of the 
early seventeenth century. A larger and unusual form (Fig. 118) occurs in 
Harrison’s Bible, 1562; Fox: Actes and Monuments, 1563.] 


Fleur-de-lis with Crown. Fig. 120. 
Townshend, 1579-80. 
[B. 7244, found at Sens, Rouen, Le Mans, &c.] 


Fleur-de-lis with fleuron, J. Nivelle below. Fig. 119. 


B.M. Lansdowne 7, c. 1564 (name indistinct) ; ibid. Calig. 
C. 1 (Scottish), 1568* ; Canterbury, 1572. 
[B. 7080, &c. Troyes. ] : 


Fleur-de-lis on Shield, cross above, some with letters. 


S.P. 1509, 1522, 1537; Fitzherbert: Great Abridgement 
(J. Rastell), 1516 (large and small); Mancinus: Myrrour, 
1523?; B.M. Royal XX. B. 7(Rotz MS.), 1542; Canter- 
bury, 1571. 


[See December, p. 292 and Fig. 4.] 
Fleur-de-lis on Shield, with Crown. Figs. 121, 122. 
(Large.) Canterbury, 1504*. 


[B. 7208 ; thought to be mark of N. Ludot of Troyes (Le Clert, p. 392 and 
fig. 218%.] 


(Medium.) B.M. Lansdowne 7 (Licence to Lord R. Dudley). 
[B. 7202, found in Normandy. ] 


(Small, various.) Brant: Shyppe of Fooles, 1517 (W.de Worde) ; 
Bowes papers, c. 1580; B.M. Cott. App. xlvii (Madox 
Diary),* 1582; Canterbury, 1583. 

[B. 7167 sgg. French.] 
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Flower, small. 
(Alone. Fig. 124.) Fitzherbert : Great Abridgement, 1516. 


[Like B. 6484 (Milan) or 6513 (Bayonne), but these are much later. Cf. 6547, 
with stalk (Bergamo 1515).] 


(With Crown, some with initials below.) Fig. 123 (two forms). 
Canterbury, 1530; S.P. 1530*, 1537*. 


[B. 6405-21. N. France. Some of the initials correspond to those on the 
hand or pot from the same region. ] 


Goat, name below. Fig. 125. 


Canterbury, 1551. 
[B. 2862. Le Clert (p. 339) attributes the mark to Jehan Gros of Troyes. ] 


Grapes, with letters. 

(Letters above or below, various. Figs. 126-8.) Bishops’ 
Bible, 1572 (Fig. 127). Saxton Maps, 1574 sqq. (Fig. 127 
and many others); B.M. Lansd. 100 (Thorne MS.), c. 
1580; Ryther’s Armada Charts, 1588; Drake: West 
Indian V oyage, 1589 (Fig. 128) ; B.M. Harl. 6159 (Smith 
MS.), 1598. Linschoten, 1598. 

[B. 13159 sgg. Mostly Central and S.E. France. Le Clert assigns fig. 128 to 
J. Gouault of Troyes.] 

(Letters within, various. Fig. 126.) Geminus: Anatomy, 
1553* (title only); Euclid, 1570*; Bishops’ Bible, 1572. 
Saxton Maps, 1574 sqgg.; Linschoten, 1598. 

[B. (13151-8) regards this type as entirely from Central France, but 


examples occur in association with the more widely-spread forms. ] 
Grapes, Shield and Crozier above. Fig. 129. 
Canterbury, rsor. 
[Style of B. 13140-4. Auvergne ?] 
Grapes, above Shield with bendlets. Fig. 130. 


Hood’s Star Maps, 1590. 
[B. 13148, found at le Puy, 1588.] 
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Grapes on Shield, J. Gouault, below. Fig. 131. 
Dee-Gilbert MS. map, 1583. 


[B. 13215. Troyes.] 


Hand or Glove. Figs. 132-41. 
One of the commonest marks found in England in the 
sixteenth century down to about 1580, mostly with star 
above. Only the main types can here be considered. 


1. Alone, fingers separate. Hieronymus: Vertuose Boke of 
Distyllacton, 1527. 


[B.’s group 1, but not exactly matched. ] 


2. With Star, fingers separate. Fig. 132. State Papers and 
Canterbury Documents, chiefly in first three decades. 


[B. 10718 sgg. Genoa, Piedmont, &c.] 


3. With Star, fingers together, section 1. Figs. 133-6. 
Very common in S.P.,Canterbury papers, and other MS. 
records in the first half of the century. In England 
often found, especially between 1512 and 1522, with a 
mark like a Greek a (not shown in B.) as in Fig. 134. 
In addition to the collections named, this appears in 
a Pevensey Rate-book in 1518-20.! Some have a fleur- 
de-lis on the wrist, and some are broad at the wrist like 
a loosely fitting glove (as Fig. 133). 

This type occurs in the following books and no doubt 
in many others: Historye ... of Troy, 1513 ren, 
Rastell : Liber Assisarum, before 1516 (some with a) ; 
Fabyan’s Cronycle, 1533 (W. Rastell); Bible, 1539 
(Taverner ; Fig. 136) 

[A very large group, the second of B., used both in Italy (Piedmont) and in 


the centre and south of France, the English occurrences being, it seems, 
mainly from the latter country.] 


™ Sussex Archaeol. Collections, vol. xlviii, p. 36. 
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3a. The same, Section 2. (Star sometimes replaced by 

Crown, see below.) Figs. 137-9. A special variety of 

the last, generally with lacing at the wrist and (or) a 

gusset ! in the form of an Arabic 3 at the junction of the 

thumb. Very common in English documents (Canter- 
: bury, S.P., &c.) from about 1528 on. It has been noted 
in the following (among many others) : 

MSS.—Itinerary of Winchester Manors, 1531 ; Geogr. 
F Treatise of Roger Barlow, 1540-1 (Royal, xviii. B. 28) ; 
Charnock: MS. at R. Astron. Society begun 1558 ; 
J. Sanderson’s Diary at B.M. (book made before 1560) ; 
Italian Navigation book written in London, 1557; 
Southover Parish Book, ¢c. 1574. 

Books.—More’s Dialogue and Rastell’s Purgatory,1530; 
Polydore Vergil, 1546; Hall’s Chronicle, 1546; Eras- 
mus: Praise of Folye, 8vo, 1549; Record: Pathway, 
1551; Geminus: Anatomy, 1553; Parliament Actes, 
1553-4; Gower: Confessio, 1554 (Berthelet) ; Boccac- 
cio: Falles of Princes, 1554 (Tottell) ; Eden: Decades, 
1555; Cuningham: Cosmogr. Glasse, 1559; Prayer- 
book, 1566 (Jugge and Cawood); Psalms, 1566 (Day) ; 
L. Digges: Pantometria, 1571; T. Digges: Alae, 1573; 
Dee: Parallatica Comment., 1573; Bible, folio, 1575 
(Norton); Lambarde: Perambulation, 1576; Holin- 
shed: Chronicle, 1577; Spenser: Shepheardes Calendar, 
1581; Safeguarde of Saylers, 1590. 

The form with the crown (Fig. 139) occurs in the 
following: Canterbury, 1535; S.P. 1537; Rastell: 
Purgatory, 1530; Fabyan’s Cronicle, 1533*. 








1 Regarded as such by Mr. Brodie of the Record Office, but its presence also 
on the pot (Fig. 174) and its occasional replacement by a 4 on the hand may sug- 
gest a doubt. Did it occur at Troyes it might be thought a rebus of the name of 
that place. 
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A minute variety, with trefoil (Fig. 141), is seen in Boc- 
caccio: Tragedies [1558]. 
[B.’s third group, 11341 sq. ; with crown, 11390-8. All from N.W. France.] 
4. With Frill, crown above. One as Fig. 140. 
S.P. 1530; Bible, folio, 1577 (Barker) ; Eden & Willes : 
History of Travayle, 1577*. 
[B. 1ogo1 sgg. All S.W. France.] 
5. With Cuff. 
Canterbury, 1503, 1505; S.P. 1522, 1537, 1544-6; 
Bowes papers, 1569. 
[See December number, p. 294, and Fig. 48.] 
6. Miscellaneous. 
(2) Burghley papers, Temp. Elizabeth ; (5) Safeguard of 
Saylers, 1590; Wright: Certaine Errors, 1599; (c) 
Townshend papers, 1574. 
[(2) B. 11266. N.E. France ; (b) B. 10673, &c. S.W. France ; (c) B. 10829. 
S.W. France.] 
Hearts, conjoined. Fig. 142. 
Recuyle of .. . Troy (W. de Worde), 1503. 
[B. 4337. S.W. France.] 
Heart, with additions. Fig. 143. 
Burghley papers : Manor of Gatton, Temp. Elizabeth. 
[Not in B.] 
Lamb, with Cross. Fig. 144. 
Canterbury, 1533. 
[Style of B. 33 (Cambrai 1529, Brussels 1535.] 
Letter P, Gothic. 


(a) As Fig. 62, December. Canterbury, 1503, 1504, 1542, 
1548, 1550; S.P. 1509, 1522. Guido de Monte Rocherii : 
Mantpulus, 1508; Mancinus: Myrrour, 1523? (Pynson). 
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(5) With bar, Fig. 145. Mancinus (wt supra), 1523?*; Rastell: 

Statutes, sm. 8vo [1527]. Vertuose Boke. .., 1527. 
[(2) B. 8519 sqg. Various ; (6) B. 8706-8. N. France.] 
Letters, alone. 
(a) DF linked. Fig. 148. Cecil papers, 1563 or after ; Canter- 
bury, 1580. (+) BF linked. Canterbury, 1587. 
[(2) B. 9376. France, centre or south.] 
Letters, with small Crown or other device between or above 
(various). Figs. 149, 150. 

Billingsley: Euclid, 1570 (Fig. 149); Caius: Antigquitates 
Cantabr., 1574 (Fig. 150); Canterbury, 1587-9; Lans- 
downe 100, 1571, 1582; Otho E. 8, ¢c. 1570-80; Digges : 
Alae, 1573 (B. 9242); Burghley papers, 1593; Broughton: 
Concent of Scripture, 1590? 

[An extensive group, all French, intermixed in B. with other types owing to 
his alphabetical arrangement of the whole section ‘ Letters’. They appear 
about 1550 and continue to the end of the century, chiefly in S. France, 
though sometimes found farther afield (two recorded by B. from London). 
Similar letters occur also in combination with other marks, e.g. The Bell, 
Grapes (as in Fig. 130).] 
Letters, Royal, with Crown. Figs. 146, 147. 
(E.R.) Burghley papers, 1593*; Buckingham ditto, 1633. 

[Not in B. It is natural to suppose the letters to refer to Queen Elizabeth, 
whose jeweller, H. Spielman, started a mill at Dartford in 1588.] 


(I.R. 6, and I.R., A.R. with thistle.) Fig. 147.1 MSS. at 
Edinburgh, 1588, 1590-2. 
[Not in B. Said to have been marks of the first Scottish paper-mill, that of 
Peter Heare, the letters referring to the Scottish sovereigns. ] 
Letters in Crowned Shield. 
1. Letter B. Fig. 152. 
Dee MS., 1577 (Vitell. C. 7); Bowes papers, 1579; 
Canterbury, 1590. 
[B. 8067 sqg. Le Bé of Troyes (see Le Clert).] 
1 Tracing kindly sent by Mr. H. R. G. Inglis. The I.R. 6 also occurs on a 
fragment formerly owned by Mr. E. G. Duff. 
3K2 
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2. Letter N. Fig. 153. 
B.M. Otho E. 8, c. 1575-80; Townshend papers, 1598 ; 
Linschoten, 1598 ; Canterbury, 1600. 
[B. 8423. J. Nivelle of Troyes (see Le Clert).] 


3. Letters CD, date below. Fig. 159.! 
Will, Ongar, 1549. 
[B. 9331-3. Claude Denise of Troyes. ] 
4. Various. Figs. 157-8. 
(C.M.) Mary Stuart’s marriage contract, 1567*; (M., 
I.M., P.M.) Canterbury, 1574*; (C.P.S.) S.P. 1544- 
6; Canterbury, 1568*. 
[B. 9342-4; 8412, 9500, 9637; 9351. All from N. or N.E. France. The 
last stands for C. Perret, Sens, whose name also appears in full in this and 
other combinations. ] 
Lion on Shield, Jacques Le Bé, below. Fig. 154. 
Lambarde: Perambulation, 1596. 
[B. 10555. This Jacques was the elder of two Troyes makers of that name 
(Le Clert, p. 379.) 
Lions in Shield, with sword as supporter. Fig. 155. 
Canterbury, 1577; Townshend, 1578. 


[B. 1027. Region of the lower Loire. In use till well on in the next century.] 
Monogram IP (?). Fig. 156. 
Canterbury, 1525. 
[B. 9740. Found in Céte d’or 1523, also Belgium 1523-30.] 
Monograms or Cabalistic marks. Figs. 160-2, 165. 


Fig. 160 and variants. S.P. 1537, 1544-6; Cranmer’s Bible, 
1540 (Whitchurch).* 

[B. 9861, &c. Used by several Troyes makers—Masson, Nivelle, Perricard, 

Pinette (see Le Clert, s.n.), the English specimens being generally Nivelle’s.] 


1 Tracing kindly sent by the late Mr. Challenor Smith. 
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Fig. 161. S.P. I. 120 (1537). John Hutton to the King, 
with incidental reference to the Queen, apparently Anne 
Boleyn. 

[B. 9809. N.E. France.] 

Fig. 165. Canterbury, 1544. 

[Not in B., but the device occurs in conjunction with the tall crown, and 
may denote a Rhine country origin.] 
Names. 
(Perret.) Canterbury, 1562 ; Drake, programme for voyage, 
1576 or 1577 (with fleuron above). 
[B. 12045 (cf. $306, $374, 9085, 9352). Sens.] 
(Le Bé.) Canterbury, 1564. 
[B. 12050; Le Clert, 186. Troyes.] 
(Pinette, Fig. 162.) S.P. 1509 (?). 
[B. 8518; Le Clert, 300. Troyes.] 
Pillars, intertwined, names below. Fig. 163. 

Canterbury, 1584 (Perier) and 1593 (Montellet); MS. map 
in Burghley’s Saxton, n.d. (Denise)* ; Linschoten, 1598 
(? name). 

[B. 4432, &c. Used by makers at Troyes and in Auvergne. ] 
Portcullis. Fig. 164. 
Waghenaer-Ashley : Mariner’s Mirror, 1588. 
{Not in B. Presumably an English paper.] 
Pot or Flagon, various. Figs. 166-82. 

Still commoner perhaps than the hand throughout the 

century. Only the more important types can be dealt with. 


A. With Crown. 

1. Small, with or without Fleuron, one or two handles. Fig. 

166. Recuyle of ... Troy, 1503 (W. de Worde) ; Hylton : 
Scala, 1507 (Notary) ; S.P. 1522, 1530*. 

[B. 12612 sqg., and 12863, &c. Champagne, some Troyes. } 
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2. Large, style of Figs. 167-70, with variations (some with 
names). Constantly found in almost any collection of old 
records of the period, e.g. S.P.; Canterbury (1523 on) ; 
Burghley (1564 on); Bowes (1569 on); ‘Townshend 
(1574-9); and, among documents of some length, 
Barlow’s Geogr. Treatise, 1540-1 (Royal xviii. B. 28), and 
Thorne’s Address to the King (Vitell. C. 7; copy of 1577 ?). 
It occurs also in the following books (among others) : 
Geminus: Anatomy, 1545 (Herford)!; Boccaccio: Falles 
of Princes, 1554 (Tottell); Record: Whetstone, 1557; 
Prayer-book, 1566 (Jugge and Cawood) ; Bible, folio, 1577 
(Barker); Hakluyt: Principall Navigations, 1589 and 
1598-1600; Safeguarde of Saylers, 1590; Spenser: Faery 
Queen, 1596 ; Lambarde, Perambulation, 1596; Linschoten: 
Discourse of V oyages, 1598. 

[B. 12660 sgq. (interspersed with others). Normandy.] 


3. Fluted, style of Fig.170. Barlow MS. (ut supra), 1540-1*; 
Canterbury, 1541, 1552; Eden: Decades, 1555; Record: 
Castle of Knowledge, 1556. 

[B. 12817 only (Holland, 1545). Probably only a temporary variant of no. 2.] 

4. Style of Fig. 171. Fitzherbert : Great Abridgement, 1516 
(Rastell)*; Canterbury 1548; Inserted map in Burgh- 
ley’s Saxton, n.d.* 

[B. 12645, &c. Another Normandy form.] 


B. No Crown. 
I. Style of Fig. 70 (December). Recuyle of . . . Troy, 1503 
(W. de Worde). 


2. Small Cross above. S.P. 1509 (Fig. 173a), 1544 (Fig. 173) ; 
Vertuose boke of Distyllacion, 1527. 
[Not in B.} 


1 Also in edns. of 1553 and 1559 (with other marks). Apart from the title-pages 


the paper is always in whole sheets, unfolded. 
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3. Fleur-de-lis above, Fig. 174. Arte to lyve well, 1503 (W. 
de Worde) ; Canterbury, 1555; Bowes, 1569; Town- 
shend, 1573; Lambarde, 1576; MS. Map in Burghley’s 
Saxton, n.d.* 

[B. 12552, &c. Mostly Auvergne ?] 


4. With fleuron, 3 on bowl (Fig. 175). S.P. 1544-6. 
[Not in B.] 


5. Two-handled, with Flowers. Privileges of Cinque Ports 
(MS. copy), n.d. (Fig. 176) ; Canterbury, 1547 (Fig. 177) ; 
Bible (Barker, folio), 1577. 

[Cf. B. 12897, and 12898, &c. S.W. France.] 


6. Two-handled, with cresting, &c., various. Figs. 178-82. 
Spenser: Faery Queene, 1596; Lambarde: Perambulation, 
1596 (Fig. 178, with others); Borne: Regiment for the Sea, 
1596; Hakluyt: Principall Navigations, 1598-1600; Lin- 
schoten: Discourse, 1598 ; Caesar (Islip), 1600 (Figs. 179-82) ; 
Gilbert : De Magnete, 1600 (Fig. 180). 

[Cf. B. 12870, 12873, 12874, 12877, 12878. Probably Normandy.] 
Note. Pots of less usual types also occur, but cannot be dealt with here. One, 
of 1585, is shown in Fig. 175. 

Serpent. Figs. 183-4. 

S.P. 1522 (Fig. 184); Canterbury, 1523 (Fig. 183). 

[B. 13750, 13795. S.W. France.] 
(Another style.) Harl. 6159. 
[Not in B.] 

Sphere, various forms. (Figs. 185-8). 

Canterbury, 1563, 1573, 1576, 1586, 1588 (with large letters 
F.L.), 1590; Barker’s Bible, folio, 1577; Leigh on Sur- 
veying,1577; Townshend, n.d.; Beroaldus, 1590 (Figs. 187, 
187a); Blount: History of Portugal, 1600 (Fig. 188). 

[B. 13995 sqq. A large group, all from S.W. France. 
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Stag’s Head. Fig. 189. 
Canterbury, 1581, 1584, 1588. 
[B. 15552, &c. A special form, found in or near Chartres. ] 
Star and Crown, 
Recuyle de... Troy, 1503 (W. de Worde); S.P. 1509; 


Fitzherbert : Great Abridgement, 1516 (Rastell). 
[See December number, p. 300, and Fig. 78.] 


Sun. 
(6 rays, bent. Fig. 192.) S.P. 1530. 
[B. 13908. France (N.E.).] 
(7 rays, waved. Fig. 196.) Recuyle de... Troy, 1503 (W. de 
Worde). 
[See December number, p. 300.] 


(In Crowned Shield. Fig. 191.) Dee MS. (Harl. 249). 
[B. 13982, Le Clert, 195. Mark of Edmé Le Bé, Troyes.] 
Unicorn, various. 

1. Plain. Fig. 194, and other varieties. 

Troy, 1503 (W. de Worde); Hylton: Scala, 1507 (Notary) ; 
S.P. 1530*, 1537, 1544-6; Mancinus: Myrrour, 1523? 
(Pynson); Great Herbal, 1526(style uncertain); Townshend 
MS., 1577. 

[Different forms, belonging to B.’s first French group, from various districts. 
The style of Fig. 197 (S.P. 1522) recalls that of the crowned lion (B. 10575-7) 
assigned to S.W. France.]} 

2. With waved mane. 


Fitzherbert : Great Abridgement (J. Rastell), 1516. 
[Style of B. 10130. N.W. or mid-West France. ] 


3. With line representing ground, often with Fleur-de-lis. 
Fig. 195. 

Lansdowne 105, Temp. Henry VIII; S.P. 1530*. 

[B. 10364. N.E. France.] 
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4. With Band. Figs. 193, 198. 

(a) Fig. 193. Guylford: Pylgrymage, 1511 (Pynson). (b) Troy, 
1503 (W. de Worde); Fitzherbert (J. Rastell), 1516; 
Mancinus: Myrrour, 1523?; Vertuose boke..., 1527. 
(c) Fig. 198. S.P. 1522 (many sheets)*; Mancinus, 1523 ?* 

[(4) B. 10371. N. France; (6) B. 10378 sgg. An extensive series, met with 
both in N.W. and S.W. France ; (c) B. 10449. N. France.] 

5. With(?) on body. 

More: Dialogue, 1530 (W. Rastell). 

[B. 10369, N.W. France (Sarthe).] 
Note. In one form or another the Unicorn is found at Canterbury at intervals 
through most of the century. 
Wheel, Toothed, with various additions. Figs. 199-205. 

Troy (W. de Worde), 1503; Canterbury, 1504, 1505 (Fig. 
200), 1519 (with letters); 1544 (with oak-leaves); S.P. 
1509 (letters ; flowers), 1522 (letters), 1530 (Fig. 202) ; 
Fitzherbert (J. Rastell), 1516 (letters and ?; crozier, Fig. 
205); Hylton: Scala, 1507 (Notary) (letters) ; Mancinus : 
Myrrour, 1523? (letters; flowers, Fig. 201; cross, Fig. 199); 
Rastell: Statutes (sm. 8vo), [1527] (letters, Fig. 203); 
MS. map in Burghley’s Saxton, n.d. (oak-leaves, Fig. 204). 

[B. 13333 sgqg. Central and S. France, esp. Auvergne. ] 


Wyvern. See Arms, Basel. 


Conclusions. Whilst a new century naturally involves no 
sudden change in the sources of supply, it seems that a new 
tendency did set in soon after 1500, for marks quite com- 
monly found in incunabula and early MSS. down to that date 
become rare after it. This may in part be explained by changed 
conditions in the paper-making districts, due either to the de- 
clining fortunes of some mills or the adoption of new marks 
when they passed into new hands. Already, however, before 


3L 
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1500 the French supply was in a marked way ousting that from 
Italy, and this movement becomes still more pronounced after 
the opening years of the sixteenth century. A certain amount of 
Italian paper (chiefly that marked with the hand-and-star) is 
still found in English documents, but its rivals from France 
soon had the field practically to themselves for the time, 
though the Genoese exporters regained some ground later. The 
competition of the mills of southern France, to which workmen 
were enticed from the Genoese district, was a serious menace, 
as is proved by documents quoted by Briquet. The attempt 
to establish mills in England was largely, it seems, a failure, and 
John Tate’s mark soon disappears, though found as late as 
1512 in a Canterbury document. Even within the French 
field the balance shifts somewhat, the sources becoming more 
widely distributed. Two of the commonest marks of the early 
part of the century—the hand-and-star and the unicorn— 
were used in so many different districts that it is difficult to 
localize many of the English examples; but other forms give 
more help and permit a rough estimate of the contributions of 
the several major regions of the country. 

North-East France. In the former article we saw what a 
preponderance was enjoyed by the makers in Champagne, 
especially Troyes, among the French exporters to this country. 
If we reckon only by the number of forms represented in 
our list, north-east France (in a rather wider sense) maintains 
a distinct lead, but this is perhaps due to the large number 
of mills in this region, each using its own marks. It might 
be fairer to count the separate occurrences, as this brings out 
better the large supply derived from other districts which used 
a more limited number of stereotyped forms. Of the century of 
marks listed over twenty-five are assigned to north-east France, 
and many of them bear marks of the Troyes mills, often with 
the names of the makers. Most seem to occur in this country 


in MSS. rather than books, though much of the paper used for 
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Cranmer’s Bible of 1540 was from Troyes, with some apparently 
from a mill at Courtrai. 

Central and Southern France. Some at least of the hand-and- 
star paper seems to have come from this region in the early 
part of the sixteenth as in the fifteenth century, and if Briquet 
is correct in assigning the toothed wheel specially to Auvergne, 
a fair supply must have reached England thence. This could 
hardly have been expected, for the sea-route from Marseilles 
would be lengthy, and an article like paper would be bulky to 
be transported far overland. It has lately been shown by a 
French writer (Mons. Imberdis in the Revue de Géographie 
Alpine of Grenoble University for 1928) that a considerable 
trade passed overland from Lyons to Bordeaux in early days 
across the Auvergne mountains, and some paper may possibly 
have come by this route. Other groups assigned to this section 
are: (1) that consisting of makers’ initials with a small crown or 
other device between or above, current from 1550 on ; and (2) 
the bunch of grapes in a stereotyped form (chiefly in the last 
quarter of the century). But as the grapes occur in Bougue- 
reau’s Atlas published at Tours in 1594 in precisely the same 
form as in Saxton’s English Atlas, the paper so marked may 
after all have been produced rather in the north-west, unless 
we suppose that it was necessary to go farther afield for the 
large sizes used for such Atlases. A small variety of the pot, 
with fleur-de-lis, is also thought to be from Auvergne. 

South-West France. Some at least of the unicorn paper came 
from south-west France, and other marks pointing to a supply 
from this region (shipped no doubt from Bordeaux) are the 
serpent, conjoined hearts, small crown, two-handled pot with 
flowers, and, in the second half of the century, the sphere, hand- 
and-crown (type of Fig. 140), lions on shield (Fig. 155), and 
others. 

North and North-West France. Although the number of 


separate marks assigned to this region is not large, the very large 
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amount of paper bearing the hand-and-star (or hand-and- 
crown) of Briquet’s third group and the pot of the style of 
Figs. 167-70 (regarded as specially characteristic of Normandy)! 
places this part of the country in the forefront of our sources of 
supply, as is but natural given the required output of good 
paper. One can hardly escape the suspicion that some of the 
earlier ‘ hand’ paper came from the same region, for though 
the later style is not found even in France before 1526, it 
appears almost simultaneously in England, suggesting that there 
was already a well-established trade with the region producing 
it. Several varieties of the unicorn, the Gothic P with bar, 
the minute flower-and-crown of Fig. 123, and certain types of 
the fleur-de-lis on a shield, are assigned either to north-west 
or northern France, the latter a rather vague designation 
merging into what is otherwise put down as north-east (region 
round Lille, &c.). 

Non-French Sources. These are comparatively scanty for the 
sixteenth century and need not long detain us. Besides the 
Genoa hand in the earlier part there are occasional traces of 
Italian paper in MS. documents, e.g. marks of the pilgrim, 
crossbow, lion (as used at Venice), but not in sufficient num- 
bers to argue a regular supply. One Italian mark (the cross-on- 
shield as used at Genoa) occurs rather more often, especially in 
the latter part of the century, and has been found in a printed 
book, the English edition of Pigafetta’s Congo. A mark of 
specially Italian type, the large crossed arrows of Fig. 97, is of 
uncertain origin, the only occurrence noted by Briquet being 
one in the Troyes Archives, on which account he attributed it 
to a mill in that region, though Le Clert does not claim it. 
The paper with this mark was constantly used by Ortelius for 
his Atlas (but not by Mercator), and as he was in close relation 
with Italian correspondents it is possible that he went to Italy 


* Other forms of the pot, including those of Figs. 171, 178-82, are also put 
down as from Normandy. 
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for the large stout paper desirable for his purpose. But though 
the crossed arrows are frequently found in Fallen collections 
of maps, no occurrence in Italy of the specially large form 
under discussion (which is without the star usually seen in Italy) 
has yet been met with. In England it is found in one or two 
copies of Saxton’s Atlas, as well as in a copy of Ryther’s 
Armada plates bound therewith, and on account of its excellent 
quality the paper may have been specially procured for pre- 
sentation copies of the Atlas. Some support for its Italian 
origin is perhaps given by the fact that one copy at least bears 
what is certainly an Italian mark, Nos. 7628-9 of Briquet—a 
kneeling figure with cross. (This copy may have been printed 
after 1600, as the mark persists well on into the next century.) 
It is somewhat singular that the crossed arrows in identical 
form already appear, thirty years earlier, on the engraved 
title-page only (and that in a single copy) of Geminus’s fine 
work on human anatomy, though no intermediate occurrence 
has yet been traced. Here again the Italian origin of the author 
might account for the use of such paper. 

There is evidence of a slightly increased use in England, 
during the century in question, of paper from the Rhine 
countries—Alsace, Switzerland, and western Germany, and 
this in printed books as well as MSS. The tall crown is the 
most common mark from these regions, and it occurs in 
books of different formats from ‘Matthew’s’ folio bible of 1549 
to Bale’s Godlye Medytacion (1548, 8vo). A paper with the 
Strasburg arms is found (side by side with the crown) in 
Bale’s Catalogue of English literature (1548), and the bull’s 
head with ‘tau’ cross in Higden’s Polycronicon of 1527. 
Marks from Basel and some mill in Baden have been found in 
English MSS. and the displayed eagle occurs at Canterbury as 
used at Frankfort, and in a Scottish document with the per- 
sonal mark of Diiring of Basel. But these may be but isolated 
instances. 
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There seems a bare possibility that some paper came to this 
country from Geneva in the sixteenth century, and this might 
explain the apparent absence of marks in a good many printed 
books, especially in the first half of the century, the Geneva 
makers commonly placing their marks (often quite small) in 
the centre of the open sheet, in which position they would be 
particularly difficult to discover. No marks can be traced, for 
example, in the Coverdale bible of 1537 (Nicholson), in the 
folio Chaucer of 1542, or in the greater part of Fox’s Actes and 
Monuments. 

Marks likely to be those of British makers are extremely rare, 
and apart from Tate’s are confined mainly to the last two de- 
cades (such are the portcullis, the English Royal Arms,' and the 
initial letters of the Sovereigns). The crown (or cap) of Fig. 105 
may perhaps be English, as it occurs in various English books 
soon after 1600. If the crude style of the fleur-de-lis of Fig. 118 
might be regarded as indicating the early stage of a local in- 
dustry, this might possibly be English, as it has been found in 
English books, but is not recorded abroad by Briquet. 

As an export of English paper to the Continent in the 
sixteenth century is most improbable, it seems out of the ques- 
tion that any marks found in foreign books or documents 
should be those of English makers. 


To sum up: The greater part of the paper used in England 
in the fifteenth century was undoubtedly French. The most 
characteristic marks throughout are the ‘ pot ’ and the ‘ hand’ 
(chiefly from northern France), the next commonest being, 
it would seem, the unicorn, the wheel, and the Gothic P 
(in the first half); the grapes, sphere, fleur-de-lis, and small 
initial letters with crown, &c. (in the second). Most of the 
others are relatively infrequent. 


1 In later times paper with English coats of arms, e.g. those of the City of 
London, seems to have been made in or near Angouléme for the English market. 
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ROWE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 
By ALFRED JACKSON 
v| U RIN G the early part of March 1709, the 


following advertisement began to appear in the 
contemporary press:' ‘Whereas a very neat and 
‘correct edition of Mr William Shakespeare’s 
‘works in six volumes in octavo, adorned with 
ws SSSj ‘ cuts, is now so far finished as to be published 
‘in a month, to which is designed to be prefixed an account 
‘of the life and writings of the said author as far as can be 
‘collected. If therefore, any gentlemen who may have any 
‘materials by them that may be serviceable to this design 
‘ will be pleased to transmit them to Jacob Tonson at Gray’s Inn 
‘Gate: it will be a particular. advantage to the work, and acknow- 
“ledged as a favour by the gentleman who hath care of this 
‘edition.’ This notice, and the subsequent announcements, may 
have evoked some response as the publication was deferred till 
the end of May. Between 30 May and 2 June 1709, The Works 
of William Shakespeare in Six Volumes adorned with cuts, 
Revised and Corrected with an account of the Life and Writings 
of the author was published by ‘ honest Tonson’ and earned 
distinction as the first octavo edition of the poet’s works.? It 
marks the culmination of the increased interest in them which 
had developed during the seventeenth century.3 

Throughout the preceding age the works of Shakespeare, 
circulated by means of the Folios and Quartos, had become con- 
tinually better known, and the author rapidly attained the rank 


™ London Gazette, 14-17 March ; Daily Courant, 15 March. 

2 Published 30 May to 2 June, London Gazette ; 6 June, Daily Courant; 4-7 
June, Post Man; cf. Tatler, 28 April, 1709. 

3 For his reputation during the seventeenth century see Sir Sidney Lee’s 
Shakespeare, 1925, chap. xxv. 
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of a classic.! Even during the Restoration period, when native 
drama groaned beneath the yoke of French domination, his 
plays were frequently acted, although they had to submit to be 
revised to give scope for the elaboration of scenic and musical 
effects. Despite the criticisms of the classical pedant Thomas 
Rymer in his Short View of Tragedy, demands for fuller in- 
formation regarding the poet’s life and for a more accurate and 
coherent text soon engaged the attention of the publishers. An 
editor was required who had sufficient talent and perseverance 
to undertake the task of biographical narrative and textual 
purgation ; and Tonson, that astute judge of contemporary 
desires, approached Nicholas Rowe, who had then three or four 
successful plays of his own to his credit. Rowe accepted the 
engagement, and despite his shortcomings in Shakespeare’s 
English his edition, the precursor of all modern issues, is one 
of the most important contributions to Shakespearian litera- 
ture.2, His six volumes in octavo have the distinction of 
opening the ‘second period of Shakespeare’s progress towards 
canonization ’.3 

Each volume of Rowe’s edition is introduced by a symbolic, 
full-page plate, by the well-known engraver Michael van der 
Gucht,* representing Shakespeare surrounded by graceful 
ladies bestowing the laurel. In volume i this is followed by 
a dedication offered to the Duke of Somerset in recognition of 
many favours which that nobleman had bestowed on the editor. 
Had it not been for Somerset, declares Rowe, he would prob- 
ably never have had the opportunity of devoting himself to 
the task. In his account of his work, Rowe realizes that it is not 


Rowe’s Edition of Shakespeare 


t Lounsbury, The Text of Shakespeare, 1906, p. 72. 

2 Cf. Beverley Warner, Famous Introductions to Shakespeare’s plays, 1906, 
pp. xvi ff. 

3 Cambridge Shakespeare, ed. Quiller-Couch and Wilson, Pref., p. xiv. 

4 For accounts of the Van der Gucht family see D.V.B. and Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Wornum. 
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infallible, yet he submits that he has redeemed in many ways 
the injuries of former impressions. He has experienced diffi- 
culties with the text and cannot ‘ pretend to have restored this 
‘work to the Exactness of the author’s original Manuscripts. 
‘ These are lost, or at least are gone beyond any enquiry I could 
‘ make, so that there was nothing left but to compare the several 
‘editions, and give the true reading as I could from thence.’ 
He affirms that he has been very painstaking in his comparison, 
rendering ‘many places intelligible that were not so before’. 
In some editions, ‘especially the last (i.e. the 4th Folio), there 
‘were many lines (and in Hamlet one whole scene) left out 
‘altogether. These are now all supply’d.’ After discussing the 
contemporary attitude towards dramatic poetry, Rowe con- 
cludes the dedication with a humble blessing on the Queen, and 
a share in it for the Duke. 

This dedication is succeeded by ‘ Some Account of the Life 
‘of Mr William Shakespear’, the title-page of which faces a 
portrait of the poet by Arlaud and Duchange, a reproduction of 
the engraving of Dugdale, the Warwickshire antiquary.! ‘ Tho’ 
‘the works of Mr Shakespear may seem to many not to want 
‘a dedication,’ says Rowe, ‘ yet I fancy some little account of 
‘the Man himself may not be thought improper to go along with 
‘them.’ He then compares the ancient writers with Shake- 
speare, thinking, that although his not copying at least some- 
thing from them may be an argument of his never having read 
them, this is no disadvantage for, ‘ tho’ a knowledge of them 
‘might have made him more correct . . . yet, it might have 
‘restrain’d some of that fire, impetuosity and even beautiful 
‘ extravagance which we admire in Shakespear’. Several inter- 
esting—and doubtful—incidents, now so often discussed, are 
mentioned by Rowe, for example, the deer-stealing exploit 
and the alleged ballad on Sir Thomas Lucy, which was so bitter 

' Lee, p. §25 and note; cf. Mrs. Stopes’s Shakespeare’s Environment, 1918, pp. 
104-23, 346-53. 
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that Shakespeare ‘ was obliged to leave his business and family 
* in Warwickshire for some time and shelter himself in London’. 
Although Rowe admits his ignorance of the chronological order 
of the plays, he disagrees with Dryden’s view that Pericles is one 
of the earliest ; he also tells for the first time the story that 
Queen Elizabeth being pleased with the character of Falstaff, 
commanded Shakespeare to write another play to show the 
jovial knight ‘in love’, an order which produced the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The biography continues in a quiet, kindly 
manner, the facts being offered discreetly, and dogmatism or 
positiveness of any kind carefully avoided. Realizing that people 
required guidance rather than doctrine, Rowe submits his con- 
clusions and then passes on. There is no fanfaronade of learning; 
the atmosphere is complacent and sympathetic. Rowe doubts 
the story handed down by Davenant of Shakespeare receiving 
£1,000 from Lord Southampton ; he considered that Spenser’s 
verses (‘Our pleasant Willy, ah, is dead of late’, &c.) referred 
not to Shakespeare’s death but to his retirement ;! he dis- 
cusses Shakespeare’s first meeting and companionship with Ben 
Jonson, and compares their work to Shakespeare’s advantage. 
A criticism of Shakespeare’s work then follows, and is suc- 


ceeded by a short account of his final years. This concludes the 
memoir. 


Tue Brocrapny. Any just estimate of Rowe’s work as a 
biographer must take into consideration the material it was 
possible for him to obtain. There was little in print to help 
him, as the accounts of Shakespeare’s life written before his 
time contain a minimum of relevant information.2 The first 
biographical description is in Fuller’s Worthies (1662), and ex- 
tends only to some twenty lines. It mentions the wit-combats 

1 Now regarded as referring to Richard Tarleton. Sir Sidney Lee, p. 151 
and note. 


2 Rowe, of course, could have known little about the notices of John Ward, 
Fulman, or Davies, &c., as these were mostly in MSS. 
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with Ben Jonson, but is silent as to the poet’s birth and 
death. John Aubrey’s broader notice(1680),! memorable mainly 
for the quotations, ‘I wish he had blotted out a thousand’ 
and ‘little Latin and less Greek’, adds but little to Fuller. 
Edward Phillips (1675)? accorded Shakespeare some dozen lines 
of criticism ; whilst Winstanley (1685) 3 reproduced Fuller 
with the addition of a list of plays. These accounts, together 
with Langbaine’s undistinguished criticism (1691),* Blount’s 
plain Remarks (1694),5 and Collier’s puny description (1701),® 
contain practically all the biography known to the London 
world when Rowe began his task. In his desire for a more 
elaborate and extensive memoir Rowe availed himself of the 
industry and good-nature of Betterton. ‘I must own a par- 
‘ ticular obligation to him,’ he writes, ‘ for the most considerable 
‘part of the passages relating to his life which I have here 
‘transmitted to the Publick; his Veneration for the memory 
‘of Shakespear having engaged him to make a journey to 
‘ Warwickshire on purpose to gather up what remains he could 
* of a name for which he had so great a value.’ 

The bulk of Betterton’s gleanings was inserted by Rowe into 
his account, although some were omitted by him but introduced 
by later writers; notably the story that Shakespeare on first 
coming to London took care of gentlemen’s horses when they 
rode to the theatre. This was told to Rowe by Betterton ; 
Rowe excluded it, but passed it on to Pope, who likewise failed 
to publish it. Pope, however, handed it on to Dr. Newton, and 
‘ from a gentleman who heard it from him’ it reached Theo, 


1 Brief Lives, edited 1898 by A. Clark. A facsimile of Aubrey’s MS. occurs in 
Halliwell’s Works of Shakespeare. 

2 Theatrum Poetarum. 3 English Poets. 

+ English Dramatick Poets, see edition with MSS. notes by Oldys and Hasle- 
wood in Brit. Mus. 

5 T. P. Blount’s De Re Poetica. 

© Great Historical Dictionary. 
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Cibber, who printed it for the first time.! The facts Betterton 
obtained had, naturally, no better authority than oral tradition, 
for which, however, in this case acceptance has been 
specially claimed on the ground that the difficulties of travel 
and intercommunication would tend to seal up local know- 
ledge where it was born.? Again, Betterton by oral tradition was 
connected with Davenant, and Davenant in turn was linked 
with Shakespeare himself. 

It was inevitable that Rowe’s account, the first pretentious 
attempt at Shakespearian biography, should find stringent 
critics. A writer in Mist’s ‘fournal pronounced it ‘ very faulty ’,3 
Warburton calls it meagre,t and Malone many years later 
writing to Charlemont says: ‘ In Rowe’s account of our great 
* poet there are I believe but ten or eleven distinct facts told, 
‘and I think I shall prove seven of them to be false so little 
‘reliance is to be placed upon tradition. Two others are 
‘extremely doubtful and the remaining two which are indis- 
‘ putably true (the time of his birth and death) he had from 
‘the parish register.”5 Malone’s strictures are somewhat un- 
generous ; there are, it is true, minor errors in Rowe’s sketch, 
but it is unquestionable that he drew from reliable sources. 
Several of his statements, based on Betterton’s researches, e.g. 
as to the embarrassed condition of John Shakespeare, the name 
of Oldcastle, and the account of Ann Hathaway’s family, have 


™ Staunton’s Works of Shakespeare, 1860, vol. i, p. xxvi and note. See also 
Theo. Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, under Shakespeare. 

2 For a discussion of this subject see Halliwell Phillips, Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare, 1887, vol. i, pp. xii ff. Also Lee’s Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, 
part iii, 1906. 

3 Mist’s Fournal, 18 November 1721: ‘ The celebrated Mr Pope is preparing a 
correct edition of Shakespeare’s works ; that of the late Mr Rowe being very 
faulty.’ 

+ 1747, Preface, ‘ but contented himself with giving us a meagre account of the 
author’s life interlarded with some commonplace scraps from his writings ’. 

§ Charlemont MSS. 193, p. 220, H.M. Com. Reports 13. 
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been verified by modern inquiry, and accepted by Shake- 
speare’s latest biographers, whilst no reason has yet been offered 
for impugning his general accuracy. He fully realized the 
intricacies which beset him, and introduces debatable matter 
(such as the Southampton episode) with great circumspection, 
for being a pioneer he desires not to mislead posterity. 

Rowe’s account, adversely criticized as it was by successive 
editors, yet remained the authoritative biography throughout 
the eighteenth century, being appropriated by Pope, Hamner, 
Warburton, Johnson, and Steevens, i.e. by all editors until we 
come to Malone and Isaac Reed.' Some editors recast it to suit 
their own ideas, whilst Pope misled all his successors by re- 
arranging its memoir without acknowledgement. Although 
adding nothing to his predecessor’s sketch, Pope organized the 
material to give it uniformity ; he transferred the portions on 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Latin, Dryden’s criticisms, Spenser’s 
stanzas, Jonson’s friendship, Rymer’s strictures, and the final 
years of Shakespeare’s life to different parts, in order to 
separate the purely biographical from the purely critical, whilst 
he altered a few words to conform to changed tastes.? Pope’s 
redistribution of 1725 passed for a long time as a revision by 
Rowe himself, following editors thinking it had appeared in 
this form in Rowe’s second edition of 1714. 

The value of Rowe’s biography has been more generously 
acknowledged by modern editors ; they universally agree that 
it offered a much-needed foundation for further study, and pre- 
served data in danger of disappearing. 


Criticism. Whilst Rowe’s biographical record has obtained its 
reward, his criticisms and emendations have been severely cen- 
sured. He has been blamed for palpable lack of deductive power;3 


1 D. Nichol Smith, 18th Century Essays on Shakespeare. 

2 For a complete account of the work of Pope and Theobald as editors see 
Lounsbury’s Text of Shakespeare, 1906. 

3 See Hart, Introd. to Fair Penitent and Fane Shore, 1907. 
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his conclusions have been termed ‘ weak’, ‘credulous’, and 
“meagre’;!' he has been accused of misapprehending the 
true dramatic genius of the poet. Rowe, however, did not stand 
forth as an original authority on the drama. As a member of a 
* classical ’ age of literature he shows the influence of the pseudo- 
classical creed, but he honestly appreciated Shakespeare; and 
protested that Rymer’s adverse examination was a ridiculous 
vilification of a great dramatist. In all this he shows himself 
a good pupil of Dryden. 

According to Rowe, Shakespeare’s plays are ‘ properly to be 
* distinguished only into Comedies and Tragedies. Those which 
‘are called Histories and even some of his comedies are really 
‘ Tragedies, with a run or mixture of Comedy among ’em’. 
Such tragi-comedies, of course, to Rowe’s eighteenth-century 
taste were a mistake. He hardly blames Shakespeare for dis- 
regarding the Unities, yet he thinks that perhaps the dramatist 
ought to have followed Aristotle. In this and throughout his 
criticism he is seen torn between the two great literary tradi- 
tions, the classical tradition of the Restoration and the 
romantic tradition of the Elizabethans. This conflict causes 
him to seek excuses for Shakespeare’s irregularities whilst 
praising his art. He is fascinated by the comic figures of 
Falstaff (‘a masterpiece’) and Thersites (‘a wonderful portrayal 
of ill-nature and satyrical snarling’), and notes the ‘ diversity’ 
of Mrs. Quickly. But Shylock, ‘an incomparable Character’, 
is, according to Rowe, not suitable for comedy in spite of its 
having been acted ‘ by excellent comedians ’, whilst Jacques is 
‘melancholic, singular, and odd’. But again and again Rowe’s 
enthusiasm transcends contemporary prejudices, and expres- 
sions such as ‘ wonderful art ’, ‘ finely and exactly describ’d ’, 
“what an Image is here!’, abound. Shakespeare, he knows, has 

™ See, inter alia, Nichols’s Anecdotes, vol. v, p. §96; Warburton, as above ; 


Quarterly Review, liii, 88 ; Weekly Oracle, Dec. 1734; and Malone (Boswell’s 
edition, 1821), vol. ii, p. 11. 
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many faults, but ‘ his genius does nowhere so much appear as 
‘where he gives his imagination an entire loose and raises his 
‘ fancy to a flight above mankind and the limits of the visible 
‘world’. The conclusion Rowe arrives at is typical of Restora- 
tion and eighteenth-century appreciation ;! he considers him 
as a man who ‘lived under a kind of mere light of nature 

. . and in a state of universal license’, but having thus 
set him apart, continues, ‘ I believe we are better pleased with 
‘ those thoughts altogether new and uncommon which his own 
‘ imagination supplied him so abundantly with, than if he had 
‘given us the most beautiful passages out of the Greek and 
‘ Latin poets, and that in the most agreeable manner that it was 
‘ possible for a master of the English language to deliver ’em’. 

While it must be agreed that Rowe’s criticism shows little 
penetration, his references to particular passages and lines prove 
that he could appreciate the beauties of Shakespeare’s form and 
versification. He attempted to reproduce Shakespeare’s charac- 
terization in his own Fane Shore, and succeeded in reflecting 
some of the excellent qualities of his master. Himself a poet 
and a capable dramatist and by no means a pedant, he is as 
bewildered by Shakespeare’s universal genius as he is ignorant 
of the tests of verse and structure ; and we may be content with 
Hart’s verdict on him as ‘ the gentleman scholar passing on his 
criticisms in literature without ever coming to a close under- 
standing of the elements involved in them’.? 


TITLE-PAGE AND COLLATION. 

Rowe’s title-page records: The / WORKS / OF / Mr William Shakespear ; | 
IN /SIX VOLUMES. / (rule) / Revis’d and Corrected, with an Account of / the 
Life and Writings of the Author. / By VN. ROWE Esq; / (rule) / LONDON : / 
Printed for Facob Tonson, within Grays-Inn Lane. MDCCIX. / 

Each of his volumes is arranged on the same plan, and a 
collation of the first may thus serve for all. 


1 Cf. D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare in the 18th century, pp. 63 passim. 
2 Op. cit. as above. 
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Vol. I. 
Crown Octavo. 


Signatures : A* a—b® c# B-Z Aa-Gg’. Pagination : Preliminaries : Frontispiece, 
verso, Symbolic Representation of Shakespeare (V. dr. Gucht); p. (i) Title; p. (ii) 
Half-title, contents and imprint ; pp. (iii-vi) Dedication to Duke of Somerset ; 
p- (vii) Plate of Shakespeare (Arlaud and Duchange) ; pp. (i-xl) Some Account of 
the Life &c. of Mr William Shakespear, (Stratford Monument, faces p. xxxvii). 

Plate ; p. (1) THE / TEMPEST / A / COMEDY. / (rule) / ornament / (rule) / 
Printed in the Year 1709. /; p. (2) Dramatis Personae ; pp. (3)-(61) text. 

Plate; p. (62) THE / TWO GENTLEMEN / OF /VERONA./A/COMEDY./ 
(rule) / Ornament / (rule) / Printed . . . 1709 / ; p. (63) Dramatis Personae ; pp. 
(64)-122 text. 

Plate ; p. (123) THE / MERRY WIVES / OF / WINDSOR. / A / COMEDY./ 
(rule) / Orn. / (rule) / Printed . . . 1709. /; p. (124) Dramatis Personae ; pp. 
(125)-193 text. 

Plate ; p. (195) MEASURE / FOR / MEASURE /A/COMEDY. / (rule) /orn./ 
(rule) / Printed . . . 1709. /; p. (196) Dramatis Personae ; pp. (197)-269 text. 

Plate; p. (271) THE / COMEDY / OF / ERRORS. / (rule) / orn. / (rule) / 
Printed ... 1709. /; p. (272) Dramatis Personae ; pp. (273)—319 text. 

Plate ; p. (320) MUCH ADO / ABOUT / NOTHING. / A / COMEDY. / 
(rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed... 1709. /; p. (321) Dramatis Personae ; pp. 323- 
388 text. 

Plate; p. (389) LOVE’S / Labour’s lost. / A / COMEDY. / (rule) / orn. / 
(rule) / Printed ... 1709. /; p. (390) Dramatis Personae ; pp. 391-463 text. 

Tail-piece. Head ornaments before each text. p. xxviii wrongly numbered xviii. 
Catchwords on each page. Initial ornaments to each play. The plates before each 
play portray some scene in that particular play. Running headline. 


N.B. Edward Curll issued a so-called vol. vii, containing Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, and Miscellany Poems as a supplement to Rowe’s edition: but this 
forms no part of it. 


The obvious fact with regard to Rowe’s text is his reliance on 
the Folio of 1685, in many respects the most corrupt and in- 
accurate of the four. Although he possessed a copy of the 
Second Folio before his death, besides some quarto volumes,! 
Rowe took the 1685 edition as his basis as this was the most 


™ See Catalogue of the Library of Nicholas Rowe in the British Museum, 1719. 
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accessible and convenient for his purpose. It also required the 
least alteration in spelling and punctuation.'! There existed at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the three traditions of 
the late seventeenth century: the literary tradition of the Folios 
of which each was printed from its predecessor ; the prompt- 
book tradition as in the 1676 Hamlet; and the adaptation 
tradition with its search for simpler readings.2, Rowe, being a 
dramatist first and an editor second, was unacquainted with the 
varied problems of the Folios and Quartos, and preferred, when 
in doubt, to emend the difficult line in the light of the theatrical 
performances. It is but natural that many lines, intelligible 
when spoken but unfamiliar when read, should have been 
emended by him to conform with intelligibility. It is probable, 
as Rowe states, that he did make use of the several different 
editions, but there can be no question that he worked with 
the Fourth Folio as the basis of the text he sent to the 
printer. Yet, if his copy of the 1632 Folio had been procured 
before he had completed the work, many of the emendations 
attributed to his own native ability may be explained as due to 
this. Where his corrections of the Fourth Folio coincide with 
the reading of the First, modern scholars regard the agreement 
as accidental.3 

Rowe omits the preliminary verses on Shakespeare, but 
prints the plays in exactly the same order as the Fourth Folio, 
the long titles being in almost every case reproduced. The 


' Cf. Capell, Works of Shakespeare 1767, Introd., pp. 15-16: ‘For this editor 
(Rowe) went no further than the edition nearest to him in time, which was the 
folio of 1685, the last and worst of those impressions ; this he republished with 
great exactness ; correcting here and there some of its grossest mistakes, and 
dividing into acts and scenes the plays that were not divided before.’ 

2 Allardyce Nicoll, The Editors of Shakespeare, pp. 170-1 et seq. (Studies in the 
First Folio, 1924.) 

3 Cambridge Shakespeare, 1893 ; but cf. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare in the 18th 
Century, 1928, pp. 30-3. 
3N 
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seven spurious plays are placed at the end of vol. vi.! 
Whilst the edition was in process of printing, Rowe appears to 
have discovered a Quarto edition of Romeo and Fuliet, for, at the 
end of that play, he prints a prologue not found in the Folios. 
This prologue, together with Act rv, Scene ii of Hamlet which 
he inserted from the 1676 prompt copy, comprise the main 
differences from the Fourth Folio in regard to material. 

Rowe’s textual emendations sometimes betray a grave lack 
of insight, for example (as noted in the Cambridge Shakespeare), 
the ‘important letters’ of the First Folio which became 
‘ jmpoteant letters ’ in F, and ‘impotent letters’ in F, and F, 
became ‘ all-potent letters ’ in his edition ;? he left ‘ cursing like 
a very drab, a stallion’ and ‘waited like a sea’.4 Difficult 
words like ‘ asprey ’ and ‘ quat ’ were left in without alteration 
simply because he had nothing to substitute, not because he 
thought them correct ; he omitted many words in order to 
render the lines smoother, whilst he often ran two separate lines 
into one.5 Act tv, Sc. iii, in Lear, between Kent and a Gentle- 
man, is entirely absent in Rowe’s edition owing to its preserva- 
tion only in the Quartos. Rowe retains the manifold italics of 
the Folio, and, in accordance with eighteenth-century tastes, 
he makes liberal use of capital letters. Again, either to help his 
readers or to describe stage-practices, he inserts many super- 
fluous stage-directions.® 


1 Aldis Wright in the preface to the Cambridge Shakespeare, 1893, p. xxviii sq. 
(reprinting the 1863 preface of Clark and Glover), makes the remarkable statement 
of Rowe’s ed. that ‘it contained all the plays in the Fourth Folio in the same 
order, except that the seven spurious plays were transferred from the beginning 
to the end’. In this he has been followed by Sir Sidney Lee in his Life of Rowe 
in the D.N.B. and by Hart in his introduction to The Fair Penitent and F ane Shore. 
In all available copies of the Fourth Folio these plays are placed at the end. 

2 Comedy of Errors, v. i. 138. 3 Hamlet, ui. ii. 

4 Corio. 11. ii. 5 e.g. Cymb. tv. ii. 113 ; Antony &F Cleo. tv. ix. 19. 

© e.g. Macbeth, v. i. 5. ‘ They (the witches) march round the Cauldron and 
throw in the several ingredients as for the Preparation of their Charm.’ 
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These defects, however, are such as we might expect to find 
in the work of a pioneer, and are greatly outweighed by the 
excellence of the improvements. Rowe was more than a mere 
proof-corrector,' so that his emendations often show genuine 
marks of talent. He restored many proper names such as 
Plutus for Plautus ; he rejected the manufactured words of his 
predecessors like ‘cyprus grove ’ for ‘ cypress grove’ ; whilst he 
discovered the correct word in such cases as ‘ oraisons’ for 
‘horizons’, ‘plummet’ for ‘plummer’, and ‘tulip’d’ for 
* twilled ’. 

Being conversant with foreign languages, especially French, 
he elucidated many nonsensical lines of the Folios—Dr. Caius’s 
‘ green-a-box’, for example, became ‘un boitier’ instead of 
‘unboyteene’. Many of his more important conjectures, such 
as ‘Some are born great’ for ‘ Some are become great’ and 
‘temple-haunting martlet’ for ‘temple-haunting Bartlet’, 
have become definitely established. It says a good deal for 
Rowe’s acumen that so many of his emendations have been 
adopted by the present Cambridge editors.2_ Rowe’s experience 
in drama naturally led him to remedy the Folio’s defects of 
punctuation and stage-directions. The typography of the 
earlier edition is altered in conformity with contemporary 
usage: thus ‘I’ becomes ‘ Ay’; ‘I’le’ is modernized to ‘I'll’; 
‘sware’ to ‘swear’; ‘toyl’ to ‘toil’.3 He eliminates almost 
entirely the predominant use of the colon,‘ substituting semi- 
colons or full stops; he employs the apostrophe and extends 
the Folio’s scanty use of exclamation and interrogation marks. 
Now and again passages, previously difficult to explain, become 


1 R. Walder, Camb. Hist. of Lit., vol. v, pp. 258 ff. 

2 About eighty of Rowe’s more important corrections occur in the eight plays 
already published. 

3 Some account of Rowe’s emendation is given in Walder’s Shakespearian 
Criticism, 1895, pp. 85-91. Also Lounsbury, op. cit. 

4 Also the brackets. It may be noted that Rowe never refers to a footnote. 
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quite clear when Rowe’s punctuation is adopted.! Another 
important improvement introduced by him was the intelli- 
gent numbering of the acts and scenes; the Latin of the Folio 
headings is changed to English, and the exits and entrances of 
the characters are consistently recorded. The list of the 
dramatis personae (a novelty condemned by Dr. Johnson)3 
which occurred in only a few instances in the Folio is given 
before each play.* 

Rowe’s revision of Shakespeare’s text therefore, although 
defective in many ways, offers good witness to his patience and 
discernment. It was followed by Pope (who apparently saw the 
First Folio) and by those who based their work on Pope. ‘I 
soon found’, says Dr. Johnson, ‘ that later publishers with all 
their boasts of diligence, suffered many passages to stand 
unauthorised and contented themselves with Rowe’s regula- 
tion of the text.’5 Rowe’s work then, although unappreciated 
fully till modern times, may be regarded as the matrix of 
English critical editions. His performance, unimpressive as it 
may seem at first sight, assumes importance when viewed in 
the light of contemporary conditions. The earlier Folio 
editions were buried in private libraries and almost inaccessible, 


1 e.g. ‘a fire with me the kings son ’ corrected to ‘ a-fire with me; the king’s 
son ’—Tempest. 

2 e.g. Rowe has ‘ An open place before the palace’ in Hamlet where the Folio 
has nothing. Six plays in the Fourth Folio begin with Actus Primus but do not 
continue. 

3 * The Persons of the Drama were first enumerated with all the cant of the 
modern stage by Rowe.’—Note to the Dramatis Personae of Twelfth Night. 

4 There is no Dramatis Personae in F, for Merry Wives ; Comedy of Errors ; 
Much Ado; Love’s Labour's Lost; As You Like It; Midsummer N. Dream ; 
Merchant of Venice ; Taming of Shrew ; All's Well; Twelfth Night ; King Fobn; 
Richard Il ; Henry IV (part 1); Henry V ; Richard Ill; Henry VIII; 
Troilus ; Coriolanus ; Titus ; Julius Caesar ; Macbeth ; Hamlet; King Lear; 
Antony and Cleo. ; Cymbeline ; Yorkshire Tragedy ; and Locrine. 

5 Misc., ed. Hill, p. 357. 
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and several of the Quartos had not yet come to light; also a 
knowledge of Elizabethan English had wellnigh disappeared ; 
and the works of most of Shakespeare’s contemporaries were 
neglected, so that allusions which to-day are easy to explain, 
were at Rowe’s time mainly baffling.! It was generally believed 
that not even the original Folios and Quartos contained the 
true words of Shakespeare and that the text had been greatly 
altered during the dramatic performances. Emendation, there- 
fore, was an obvious resource to an editor who had to encounter 
difficulties at every turn. 

When it is further realized that the age was dominated by 
a classical régime which swayed the drama with rigid force, 
Rowe’s task of editing a romantic dramatist will be recognized 
as indeed formidable. At least we cannot deny him the praise 
awarded by Dr. Johnson, that in an age when party disputes 
engrossed the public’s attention both in Church and State, he 
set curiosity to work on Shakespeare and made his works more 
obtainable and better known.? If the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(Ivii. 56) is right in stating that the sum Rowe received for his 
labours was no more than {36 1os., Tonson made him but a poor 
requital.3 


ILLustraTions. Rowe’s Shakespeare, besides being the first 
octavo issue of the poet’s works, is additionally important as the 
first illustrated edition,* so that the plates which appear before 


1 Allardyce Nicoll, op. cit., and Hart, op. cit. Also F. Thimms, Shakespeariana, 
1865, Preface. 

2 Life of Rowe, cf. Granger contin. Noble, ii. 248. 

3 It is surprising that Rowe’s emolument as an editor was less than as a drama- 
tist, for his later tragedies Fane Shore and Lady Jane Grey procured him {£60 15s. 
and £75 55. respectively (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. viii, p. 301. Hughes received £28 75. for assisting Rowe in his edition of 
Shakespeare. 

+ No account of course is taken of the 1655 Banishment of Tarquin by Quarles. 
See Shakespeare in Pictorial Art, by C. Salaman, 1916, p. 12. 
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each drama have a special interest. The engravings, executed 
perhaps by Michael van der Gucht (whose name occurs on 
the frontispiece), or his pupils, have been subjected to much 
undeserved criticism, from a failure to consider their purpose. 
They represent the stage-setting employed at the time—the 
appearance of the flats, and the costumes of the actors.! 
Imagination was subordinated to a realistic portrayal of the 
modes of the contemporary theatre. Producers of early eigh- 
teenth-century dramas were concerned but little with historical 
accuracy. They had inherited certain traditions such as the 
Holbein conception of Henry VIII and the distinctive garb of 
Falstaff, but apart from a few special characters they were 
content to distinguish only three types of dresses. Male per- 
formers only donned differentiating clothes if they represented 
classical heroes or oriental warriors; Greeks and Romans dis- 
played buskins, helmets with feathers, and out-size gloves, 
whilst eastern potentates wore turbans. Actresses were still less 
concerned with historical truth, aiming primarily at ostentation 
in silks and skirts. Lady Macbeth appeared in typical eigh- 
teenth-century fashion supporting a massive head-dress and 
extensive train, an array considered equally suitable for 
Cleopatra or Titania. Wigs were customary for men and jewels 
for women. Dramatic propriety was in fact as little regarded in 
England as in France, and it is these uncritical presentations 
which the illustrations to Rowe’s editions faithfully record. 
They thus give an excellent idea of prevalent tastes, shedding 
much light not only on contemporary manner of dress but also 
on the methods of scenic effect and arrangement. The plates 
appear at the beginning of each play (that to Twelfth Night is 
misplaced in the Brit. Mus. copy) and carry no underlines, and 
in some instances it is difficult to be sure as to the particular 
incident in the play to which the illustration refers. In the 


1 For a complete discussion of eighteenth-century stage-costume see Shakes- 
peare from Betterton to Irving, by Odell, Part I. 
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following list I have done my best to identify the subjects, and 
the passages illustrated. References are to modern numbering 


of the 


Vol. 1. 


Vol. 2. 


Vol. 3. 


Vol. 4. 


Acts and Scenes, not Rowe’s. 


Tempest. The Storm, Act I, Sc. i. Prospero commanding the elements. 

Two Gentlemen. Landscape, Act V, Sc. iv. ‘ Ruffian, let go that rude, 
uncivil touch,’ &c. 

Merry Wives. The Duel, Act III, Sc. i. Parson Evans is in cassock and 
mortar-board. 

Measure for Measure. Isabella and the Duke, Act V, Sc. i. 

Comedy of Errors. Street with Abbey in background. Abbess (wearing 
long black mantle) kneeling to Duke, Act V, Sc. i. 

Much Ado. The church. Hero faints, Act IV, Sc. i. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. The Princess’s pavilion. Entry of the ‘ Muscovites ’, 
Act V, Sc. ii. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. Meeting of Oberon and Titania, Act II, 
Sc. i. 

Merchant of Venice. The court scene, Act IV, Sc. i. 

As You Like it. Pastoral. Shepherdess in fashionable clothes, Act III, 
Sc. ii. 

Taming of Shrew. Petruchio and Kate at supper, Act IV, Sc. i. 

All’s Well. Tent. Parolles blindfolded, Act IV, Sc. iii. 

Twelfth Night. Malvolio in the dark room, Act IV, Sc. ii. 

Winter's Tale. Interior. Uncovering of Hermione as a statue, Act V, 
Sc. iii. 

King Fobn. King John and Pandulph, Act V, Sc. i. Clerics wear distin- 
guishing dress. 

Richard II. The prison scene, Act V, Sc. v. Death of Richard. 

Henry IV. 1. Prince attacking Falstaff after the robbery. Act II, Sc. ii. 

Henry IV. 2. Tavern scene, Act II, Sc. iv. Falstaff as before, Mrs. 
Quickly in high hat, but Poins and Hal as eighteenth-century courtiers. 

Henry V. Battle, Act III, Sc. i (?). Back flat of combat. 

Henry VI. 1. Battlement. Joan of Arc’s entry into Orleans. Act I, Sc. i. 

Henry VI. 2. Interior. Death of Gloucester, Act III, Sc. ii. In Rowe’s 
edition this play is not divided into Acts and Scenes. 

Henry VI. 3. Death of Henry, Act V, Sc. vi. 

Richard III. Richard’s tent. The vision of his victims, Act V, Sc. iii. 

Henry VIII. King and Wolsey, both in distinguishing dress, Act III, 
Sc. ii. 
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Troilus. Tents, Cressida giving Diomedes sleeve of Troilus. Note the 
candles above. Act V, Sc. ii. 
Cortolanus. Tent. Volumnia and others supplicating Coriolanus, Act V, 
Sc. ili. 
Titus. Death of Chiron and Demetrius, Act V, Sc. ii. 
5. Romeo and Fuliet. Vault. Death of Romeo and Juliet, Act. V, Sc. iii. 
Timon. Woods. Timon, Phrinia and Timandra, &c. Act. IV, Sc. iii. 
‘Julius Caesar. Mark Antony’s Oration, Act III, Sc. ii. 
Macbeth. Witches’ cave. Procession of ghostly kings, Act IV, Sc. i 
Macbeth dressed as contemporary beau. 
Hamlet. Queen’s apartment, appearance of ghost (in armour). Hamlet 
wearing priest-like dress, Act III, Sc. iv. 
King Lear. The Heath. Madness of Lear, Act III, Sc. iii. 
Othello. Death of Desdemona, Act V, Sc. ii. 
Vol. 6. Antony and Cleo. The Monument. Death of Cleopatra, Act V, Sc. viii. 
Cymbeline. Iachimo in bed chamber, Act II, Sc. ii. 
Pericles. Finding of Thaisa on sea-shore, Act IT, Sc. i. 
The spurious plays, The London Prodigal, Lord Cromwell, Oldcastle, The 
Puritan, Yorkshire Tragedy, and Locrine have also a full-page illustration each. 


SECOND Epition.! In 1714 there appeared a second edition of 
Rowe’s Shakespeare in a lies elaborate form. This follows closely 
along the lines of its predecessor but has some new features. As 
these were not the work of Rowe himself they do not call for 
extensive notice. The collation of the first volume shows the 
general make-up of the whole. 


Duodecimo. 


THE / WORKS / OF / Mr William Shakespear, | IN | NINE VOLUMES: / 
With his LIFE, by N. Rowe Esq ; / (rule) / Adorn’d with CUTS. / (rule) / To the 
last Volume is prefix’d, / I. An Essay / on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the / 
Stage, in Greece, Rome, and England. / 11. Observations upon the most Sublime / 
Passages in this Author. III. A Glossary, / explaining the Antiquated Words 
made / use of throughout his Works. / (rule) / LONDON / Printed for 7. Tonson, 
E. Curll, F. Pemberton, and K. / Sanger: And are to be Sold by ¥. Knapton and 
D. | Midwinter in St Paul’s Church-yard, A. Betsworth on London-Bridg, W. 


1 By Charles Gildon. 
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Taylor in Pater-noster-Row, T. Var- | nam and F. Osborn in Lombard-street, and F. 
Browne | near Temple-Bar. M.DCC.XIV. 

Signatures : A 10 pages, b 6 pages, B-R in twelves, S 10 pages. 

Pagination: Frontispiece verso, Symbolic Representation of Shakespeare (by Lud. 
du Guernier after Van der Gucht) ; p. (i*) Title; p. (i”) Inscription upon Mr 
Shakespear’s Monument, omitted in his Life ; p. (ii) Half-title, with a Portrait 
of Shakespeare enclosed in laurel, and imprint LONDON : / Printed for JACOB 
TONSON in the Strand. / MDCCXIV. /; p. (iiiT) Contents; pp. (iv'-ix") 
Rowe’s Dedication ; p. (x) Portrait of Shakespeare on pedestal (Lud. du Guernier, 
scul.); pp. (i)-xl Some Account of Life &c. of Mr William Shakespear (Stratford 
Monument, faces p. xxxvii); Plate; p. (1) THE / TEMPEST / A / COMEDY / 
(rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed in the Year MDCCXIV. /; p. (2) Dram. Pers. ; 
pp. 3-64 text ; Plate; p. (65) THE TWO / GENTLEMEN / OF / VERONA. / 
A | COMEDY. / (rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed. . . MDCCXIV. /; p. (66) 
Dram. Pers. ; pp. (67)-127 text; Plate; p. (129) THE / Merry Wives / OF / 
WINDSOR. | A | COMEDY. / (rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed . .. MDCCXIV. /; 
p- (130) Dram. Pers. ; pp. (131)-202 text ; Plate; p. (203) MEASURE / FOR / 
MEASURE. | A | COMEDY. | (rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed . .. MDCCXIV. /; 
p- (204) Dram. Pers. ; pp. (205)-280 text ; Plate; p. (281) THE / COMEDY / 
OF / ERRORS. | (rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed . .. MDCCXIV. /; p. (282) 
Dram. Pers. ; pp. (283)-331 text; Plate; p. (333) MUCH ADO / ABOUT / 
NOTHING. | A/| COMEDY. | (rule) / orn. / (rule) / Printed . .. MDCCXIV. /; 


p- (334) Dram. Pers. ; pp. (335)-403 text. aa 
Head-ornaments, tail-pieces, ornamented initials, &c., as in the first edition. 


Here also an engraved plate faces the beginning of each play. 
Some of these plates are even copies in reverse of those of 1709 ; 
but the two portraits of Shakespeare and the plates illustrating 
at least fifteen plays (in the British Museum copy there is no 
plate to Hamlet) are signed by Louis Du Guernier, who had 
come to England in 1708 and died in 1716. In most instances 
these new plates give a different rendering of the same episode 
selected in 1709, but in The Tempest Ferdinand and Miranda 
are shown at chess (v. ii), in The Merry Wives the incident 
chosen is of Falstaff in the clothes-basket (111. iii), and in Richard 
II, that of Richard’s surrender of the crown. In vol. ix, the 
illustration to Venus and Adonis and Lucrece are by Van der 


Gucht. 
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Andres Brun, Calligrapher of Saragossa ; some account of his life and work, by 
Henry Tuomas and Stantey Morison. With a facsimile in collotype of the 
surviving text and plates of his two writing books, 1583 and 1612. The Pegasus 
Press, Paris. 1929. 


Tue bibliography of the writing books of Andres Brun is 
brief, but presents an interesting little puzzle. In the first part 
of the introduction to this reproduction the story of the two 
editions is built up in a convincing manner. It appears that 
only two copies of Brun’s works are known, an imperfect copy 
of the first edition in the British Museum, and an imperfect 
copy made up of parts of the first and second editions in 
the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Berlin. The Pegasus Press edition 
gives a facsimile of the composite Berlin copy. The edition of 
1583 consisted of a title-page, which has entirely disappeared, 
a leaf of text, one plate printed in black with a colophon on the 
verso, and at least twelve plates printed in red. Three of these 
leaves, if there were only twelve, are lost. They were printed 
in red, not for an aesthetic reason, but in order that the letters 
left in white might be copied over by the pupil in black ink. 
Brun practised a large hand and chese a large page for his book, 
also for practical reasons, as a help in instruction—his work is 
much the largest of the woodcut writing books. Whatever his 
intentions were, the red background and the imposing size of 
his hands are very effective. The edition of 1612 consisted of 
a title-page and one leaf of text, both reproduced, and at least 
forty plates printed in black, of which thirty-eight appear in 
the Berlin copy. Brun repeated his own subjects, and, as 
was the usual custom, reprinted the original blocks in his 
second edition. It is a curious coincidence that all the 
leaves of the British Museum copy of the first edition are 
found also in the Berlin copy. 
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The second part of the introduction deals with the calli- 
graphy. The connexion of Brun with the earlier Italian masters 
and especially with the Spanish master Francisco Lucas, of 
Seville, is traced. There is a small error here about Ferdinando 
Ruano’s book; that was printed by the Dorici at Rome in 1554, 
and is a folio, though smaller than Brun’s. Brun’s debt to the 
Italians is much more indirect than that of the most famous 
Spanish master, Iciar. His hands are thoroughly Spanish. 
Although he gives examples of various capitals, calligraphic 
and otherwise, roman capitals built up on geometric principles 
in the traditional manner, and gothic minuscules, the main 
part of his book is devoted to the Spanish hands, redondilla and 
its derived bastarda. He gives one page of a letter called 
*Grifo’, an odd testimony to the reputation of the Lyons 
printer Sebastien Gryphius, after whom we are told the letter 
is so called. The Aldine italic appears to have been familiar to 
Spaniards of the middle years of the sixteenth century, mainly 
from the books of Gryphius. To return to the Spanish hands, 
redondilla is of course evolved from the Italian cancellaresca; 
but whereas the formal chancery is a somewhat pointed and 
narrow letter and usually slightly inclined, this Spanish version 
is upright and round. But it is equally a formal letter and very 
imposing in the size displayed by Brun. The examples shown 
on plates § and 6 are surely as fine specimens of Latin script as 
are anywhere to be found. Almost equally good are the examples 
of the bastarda, which is an inclined and more cursive variation 
of rondinella. 

Considering the uses to which it would be put, it is easy to 
understand why Brun’s book should have become so rare. But 
that he should have been ignored by subsequent Spanish 
writing-masters is less easy to explain. Perhaps one reason is the 
fact that he was using an old-fashioned medium. Certainly 
by 1612 the woodcut had gone entirely out of favour, and 
the masters in Italy, France, and the Netherlands were all 
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using the engraved copper-plate. If the old-fashioned medium 
needed any justification, Brun’s book certainly supplies it. He 
here has a belated recognition in a beautiful book to which 
several countries have contributed. The collotype plates were 
made by the firm of Albert Frisch of Berlin, the book was 
printed at the Officina Bodoni in Verona, and published in 
Paris. The type of the text is Janson, a pleasant Dutch 
seventeenth-century adaptation of Garamond, of which we 
have seen very little in this country. A good title-page and 
the reproduction of one of Brun’s handsome arabesque borders 
on the cover and the jacket complete this further success of 
the Pegasus Press. 
A, F. J. 


Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622. By Matruias A. 
Suaaser. Philadelphia: University of Philadelphia Press. London : Humphrey 
Milford. 1929. pp. xi, 368. 175. 


BIBLIOGRAPHERS, as such, are supposed to read books only for 
the information needed to register them accurately. But the 
more human of them find a great pleasure, when a literary 
student comes along and clothes the dry bones of title-pages 
with life, by reading the books for their own sake and recording 
what they are about. By a diligent search for news-books and 
pamphlets in many libraries in England and some in the 
United States, Mr. Shaaber has acquainted himself with the 
contents of not less than a thousand of those issued from 
the time of Caxton down to 1640, on the eve of the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and he here describes and classifies them accord- 
ing to the points of view from which they were written, and thus 
brings the labours of collectors, librarians, and bibliographers to 
fruition. He divides his conspectus under the headings: per- 
sonal news, official news, news published under partisan aus- 
pices, news of affairs of state, popular news, translated news, 
ballad news, news to inform and news to instruct, and adds two 
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useful sections on news-writers and news-publishers, and yet 
another on the serial pamphlets and corantos which were the 
immediate predecessors of the newspaper. He begins from 
the beginning with examples of the appetite for news in the 
earliest stages of social life, and then traces rapidly the supple- 
menting of oral news by written news and of written news by 
the printed news with which he is here concerned. As his 
headings indicate, the story is complicated at one end by the 
desire of authorities and interested parties to provide a pre- 
sentation of facts to suit their own wishes and convenience, 
and at the other by the efforts of newsvendors to make their 
information, often very meagre, sufficiently attractive to win 
them a living. In each of Mr. Shaaber’s sections his narrative 
on almost every page is documented by references giving the 
titles of books and pamphlets on which his text is based, and 
he also prints special lists of those written on such topics as the 
deaths of Sir Philip Sydney and Prince Henry, the Northern 
Rebellion in 1569, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, English military and naval 
exploits, the State of Ireland, and the murders of Overbury 
and Henry IV of France. 

Two small points may be noted. On p. 139 he writes of 
Pynson as Royal Printer in 1501, seven years before he obtained 
the post, and on p. 38 instances ‘a gentleman called Humphrey 
Dyson’, who ‘ preserved a complete set of Elizabeth’s proclama- 
tions as evidence that these could be purchased’. Humphrey 
Dyson formed not merely one but at least six sets of proclama- 
tions which still survive, but whether the scale on which he 
acquired them proves purchase or special facilities for acqui- 
sition is hard to say. 


A.W. P. 
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A Bibliography of the Works of F. B. Bury: compiled with a Memoir by 
Norman H. Baynes. Cambridge, at the University Press. 1929. pp. 184. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A FEw years ago this admirably printed book would have been 
called ‘A Memoir of J.B. Bury, witha List of his Writings’ ; now- 
adays the word Bibliography, instead of terrifying, seems to 
attract, and under this higher-sounding name the list, though it 
occupies only half the space of the Memoir, is given the first 
place and larger type on the title-page, while on the wrapper of 
the book the Memoir is not even mentioned. Perhaps there is no 
serious misplacement of emphasis, for the Memoir is mainly 
concerned with Bury’s writings; but it is a pity that neither by 
way of notes to the Bibliography nor in the index are Dr. 
Baynes’s notes on individual books by Bury brought into con- 
nexion with the entries of them. The first entry in the Biblio- 
graphy records the edition of the Hippolytus of Euripedes, in 
which, while still an undergraduate and barely twenty, Bury had 
the joy of seeing his name on the title-page as a collaborator 
on equal terms with Professor Mahaffy. ‘The honour thus done 
him is not altogether surprising, for he began Latin at four and 
by the time he was ten had defied the attempts of Professor 
Tyrrell to pose him in Greek grammar. Perhaps it was the 
premature development of his receptivity which left him, as 
Mr. Baynes notes, too much at the mercy of the last pronounce- 
ment of scholarship, so that he himself could declare that he 
‘never thought he was doing his duty unless he changed his 
views every two years’. Thus in his case annotation of the 
entries to indicate the particular view he was advocating in each 
instance would have been particularly useful. But, whatever his 
instability as an interpreter of facts, Bury was a fine collector 
and marshaller of them, and his 369 contributions to Greek 
scholarship and Greek and Roman history during the forty- 
seven years of his literary life, as here set forth in chronological 
order, make a fine record. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Peter ALEXANDER writes: Two points in particular 
in Mr. Harrison’s review of Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard 
III seem to me to require some comment. 

He quotes against me the following passage from his own 
recent Elizabethan Fournal : 

‘ Had Shakespeare been writing for several years, or even for two, there would 

‘have been no point in Greene warning his fellow University dramatists against 
‘him ; nor, in the small world of Elizabethan literary men, could Chettle have 
‘ pleaded that he knew Shakespeare only by hearsay.’ 
Chettle apologized to Shakespeare for printing Greene’s 
slander against him, but at the same time he refused to admit 
that Marlowe, who had also taken offence at Greene’s epistle, 
was entitled to complain. He was not, however, acquainted with 
Marlowe any more than with Shakespeare, for he says: ‘ With 
neither of them that take offence was I acquainted’. But 
Marlowe had been a playwright since 1587 (Tamburlaine is 
referred to in Greene’s Perimedes the blacke-smith, 1588) ; 
so that Chettle’s apology proves the very opposite of what Mr. 
Harrison deduces from it, and leaves us in no doubt that a 
distinguished author could move about in the small world of 
Elizabethan literary men for five, let alone for two years, and 
yet remain without Chettle’s acquaintance. 

In examining how far we are entitled to take the informa- 
tion seriously which Aubrey has handed on as coming from 
Beeston, that Shakespeare had been in his younger years a 
schoolmaster, Mr. Harrison asks ‘Can we be sure that he 
‘(Aubrey) always qualified his “‘ guesses ” or that his “ quaere’s ” 
‘were not sometimes omitted?’ This question glances at the 
following entry found among Aubrey’s memoranda (Lives, 
edited A. Clark, vol. i, p. 97) : 

‘W. Shakespeare—quaere Mr. Beeston, who knows most of him from Mr. 
Lacy.’ 











480 Correspondence 


Commenting on this jotting (Shakespeare, the Man and his 
Stage, 1923, p. 9) Mr. Harrison has said : 

‘ In his life of Beeston, Aubrey adds that the old man had gained his knowledge 
‘ of Shakespeare from an actor named Lacy, who had known him.’ 
But Sir Edmund Chambers had already pointed out (Malone 
Society Collections, iv, v, 1911, p. 345) that, 
‘ The words “ from Mr. Lacy ” in the second part of the note only indicate that 
‘it was Lacy who put Aubrey on the track of Beeston, and not, as they gram- 
‘matically might, that Beeston’s knowledge of Shakespeare was derived from 
* Lacy.’ 
There is no doubt that Sir Edmund Chambers is correct, since 
Lacy did not come to London till some years after Shake- 
speare’s death; nor need Beeston, whose father had acted with 
Shakespeare, have learnt what he knew of the dramatist from a 
late-comer like Lacy. It is with this entry about Beeston and 
Lacy that the important reference to Shakespeare’s school- 
mastering is connected. It stands elsewhere in Aubrey’s papers 
at the conclusion of a page of comments on Shakespeare, but 
it is marked off from the rest as obviously the spoils of the 
quest suggested by Lacy, for Aubrey has entered opposite it, in 
the margin, ‘from Mr. Beeston’ (see facsimile of Aubrey’s 
Life of Shakespeare in Specimens of Shakespeare in the Bodleian, 
1927). Since Mr. Harrison has advanced nothing that entitles 
him to doubt Aubrey’s good faith or accuracy in such matters 
of fact, his question is beside the point, unless he is prepared to 
maintain that this is another of Aubrey’s unqualified ‘ guesses ’ 
or that a ‘ quaere ’ has been omitted. 


Mr. G. B. Harrison replies : 

1. Mr. Alexander should quote the full context of the passage 
from Kindharts Dreame, which must, of course, be taken with 
the original remarks in the Groatsworth to which it refers. It reads 

‘With neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, and with one of 


* them I care not if I neuer be : The other, whome at that time I did not so much 
‘ spare, as since I wish I had, for that as I haue I moderated the heate of liuing 
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‘ writers, and might haue vsde my owne discretion (especially in such a case) the 
‘ Author beeing dead, that I did not, I am as sory, as if the originall fault had beene 
‘my fault, because my selfe haue seene his demeanor no lesse ciuill than he 
‘ exelent in the qualitie he professes: Besides, diuers of worship haue reported, 
‘his vprightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in 
‘ writing, that aprooues his Art.’ 

I briefly paraphrase thus—‘ I don’t know Marlowe personally, 
and I don’t want to know so notorious an Atheist; as for 
Shakespeare, I knew nothing of him when the Groatsworth was 
printed, but since then I have seen him act and hear from others 
that he is quite reputable and a promising writer.’ It is quite 
clear that Chettle’s knowledge of the two men was of a different 
kind ; he knew Marlowe’s reputation, but nothing concerning 
Shakespeare. Incidentally, Mr. Alexander rips my sentence out 
of its context and ignores the main argument, which was ‘ that 
Shakespeare emerged quite suddenly as a dangerous rival to 
established reputations ’. 

2. As for Aubrey, Mr. Alexander, in his book, was at some 
pains to discredit Rowe and to maintain Aubrey’s reputation 
for accuracy. I accept Aubrey’s schoolmaster story ‘as the most 
probable of the stories concerning Shakespeare’s early manhood’ 
(p. 353), because Aubrey gives his authority for it. I do not 
accept Mr. Alexander’s general contention that Aubrey is 
reliable, and I quoted, as evidence of this inaccuracy, one mis- 
take and two conjectures (both wrong) from Aubrey’s notes on 
Shakespeare, and one wild conjecture about Jonson. It is 
fairly obvious from its context that my remark about Aubrey’s 
* guesses” and ‘ quaere’s’” does not glance at Mr. Lacy at all, 
but at Aubrey’s work in general. The passage from Shakespeare, 
the Man and hts Stage (1923), which Mr. Alexander quotes, has 
nothing whatever to do with my review of his book (1929) ; 
and, incidentally, if Mr. Alexander will look at its title-page, he 
will see that there were two authors; unless he knows which 
wrote the offending passage, he is not entitled to select one of 
them for blame ! 
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THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By an oversight the illustrations of the Society’s medal 
which should have accompanied the description of it on pages 
50 and 51 in our number for June 1929 were omitted. In 
binding the volume, the plate, which is loosely inserted in this 
number, should be inserted to face p. 50. 














THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
MEDAL 
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A, initial letter, with E. R. altered to | 
I. R., 161 (facs.), 162. 

Abacus, illustration of, from Margarita | 
Philosopbica, 200. 

ABC taught by supplementary teachers, 
81 (see also Apesyses). 

Acaster (nr. York), masters provided (c. 
1475) to teach grammar, music, and 
writing, 175. 

Adamson, J. W., paper on The Extent of 
Literacy in England in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, 163-93 ; reading, writing, and 
summing taught apart, 163; examples 
of use of (b. 1500), 164-8; (temp. 
Henry VIII), 169-73; distinction be- 
tween grammar schools and song schools, 
174 at Rotherham School and Sutton, 
176; teaching by local priests, 177; 
chantry schools, 178-82; private 
teachers, 182 sq.; invasion of grammar 
schools by the ‘petties’, 184 sqq.; 
instruction given to girls, 190-3. 

Advertisements, examples of, in 17th-cen- 
tury almanacks, 374-91. 

Aitken, P. H., quoted as to use of Italian 
and French papers in England, 305 sqq. 

Alcuin, share in the formation of the 
Caroline minuscules, 105. 

Alexander, Peter, his Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry 





VI’ and ‘ Richard III’ reviewed by G. B. 
Harrison, 350-6; replies to criticism, 479. 

Alford (Lincs.) grammar school, knowledge 
required at entrance, 173. 

Allde, Edward, as a typical trade printer, | 
paper by R. B. McKerrow, 121-62; com- | 
parative output of publishing printers | 
and trade printers, 121-2; Allde’s 
career, 123-4, 127-39; from 1617, 
spelt his name All-de, 127; addresses, 
128-9; his total extant output, 132; 
books printed on commission, 133; 
printed for some 86 different booksellers, 
138; estimates of his annual output, | 


139-443 probable profits, 145-6; types, 
147; devices, ib.; ornaments (illus- 
trated), 149-59; initials, 159-62. 

Allde, John, printer (1555- or 1561-82), 
126-7. 

All-de, Margaret, widow of John, broadside 
printed for, 129 ; business relations with 
Henry Rocket, 130-1. 

Almanacks, English Seventeenth-Century 
Almanacks, paper by E. F. Bosanquet, 
361-97; disputes as to the right to print, 
362; numbers printed, 364; provincial 
editions, 365 ; price, 366; varying addi- 
tions useful for reference, 360-74; adver- 
tisements in, 374-91; notes in, 391-7. 

Apesyses (learners of ABC) in schools, 174, 
177, 182; see also ABC. 

Arithmetic, illustration of, from Margarita 
Philosopbica, 200. 

Artisans, examples of ability of, to read, in 
1$th cent., 164. 

Aslak, Walter, charged (1424) with setting 
up ‘ Englische billes’, 166. 

Astley, Hugh, books printed for, by Ed. 
Allde, 138. 

Aubrey, John, value of his notes as to 
Shakespeare discussed, 352 sq., 479 sqq. 

Auditors of the Imprest, their procedure 
in auditing official accounts, 328 sqq. 

Authors, books probably printed for, on 
commission by E. Allde, 133-5. 

Autograph Material (extant) of Shake- 
speare’s Fellow Dramatists, article by 
Henrietta Bartlett, 308-12. 


Baird, Matthew, on the early editions of 
T. Dekker’s The Converted Courtezan or 
the Honest W bore, pt. i, 52-60. 

Baldwin, T. W., article on The Revels 
Books of 1604-5 and 1611-12,showing the 
genuineness of disputed pages, 327-38. 

Bannatyne MS. of Lindsay’s Satyre, shows 
revision, (?) by Lindsay, 35-42. 
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Barber-surgeon, manuscript notes in 1645 | 


almanack by, 392 sqq. 


] 


Barclay, Alexander, claims for his author- | 


ship of many books, put forward by 
J. F. Kellas Johnstone, 345 sq. 

Basel ed. of Margarita Philosophica (facs. 
of title), 204 sq. 

Bathing, directions for, in J. Neve’s New 
Almanack (1642), 369 n. 

Bartlett, Henrietta C., on Extant Auto- 
graph Material by Shakespeare’s Fellow 
Dramatists, 308-12. 

Baynes, Norman H., his memoir of J. B. 
Bury reviewed, 478. 

Beazeley, M.., his collection of papermarks 
from Canterbury records, 285, 428 sq. 
Beeston, W., his statement that Shake- 

speare had been a schoolmaster, 480 sqq. 

Bell-ringer, employed to teach ABC, 181. 

Bibliograpbia Aberdonensis, by J. F. Kellas- 
Johnstone and A. W. Robertson, re- 
viewed by A. W. Pollard, 344-8. 

Bibliographical Society, Report and Bal- 
ance Sheet (for 1928), 43-7; member- 
ship, 44; limitation of this annulled, 45; 
its Gold Medal, 45; first awards, 48, 
50; described, 50; appointment of 
trustees for its property, 45; summer 
meeting at Windsor and Eton, 46; Bal- 
ance Sheet, 47; Annual Meeting, 48-so. 

Bibliotheca Osleriana, catalogue reviewed 
by A. W. Pollard, 340-4. 

Blanchard, Rae, bibliography of R. 
Steele’s The Christian Hero, 61-72. 

Bodleian Library, A Concise Catalogue of 
the Hebrew Printed Books in, reviewed, 
108-10. 

Bookbinding, Theodore Gottlieb as a re- 
former of the history of, article by E. P. 
Goldschmidt, 274-81 (see Gottlieb). 

Books advertised in Almanacks (1581, &c.), 
377-86. 

Bosanquet, E. F., paper on English Seven- 
teenth Century Almanacks, 361-97 ; 
their history, 362-5; use as books of 





| 
| 
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reference, 366-74; as medium for adver- 
tisement, 374-91; contemporary MS. 
notes in them, 391-7: his gifts to the 
Bibliographical Society for founding a 
Gold Medal, 45, 50 8q. 

Boswell, Eleanore, article on The Library 
of the Royal College of Physicians in the 
Great Fire, 313-26. 

Bourne, W., facs. of book-advertisement 
in his 1581-go Almanack, 377. 

Boutell, H. S., his First Editions of To-day 
and How to Tell Them, noticed, 118-19. 

British Museum, its Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Books illustrating British 
and Foreign Printing (I919-29) noticed, 
113-14. 

British Museum Quarterly (vol. iii, 2-4) 
noticed, 114-15. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, note on an unre- 
corded ed. of his Christian Morals by 
Geoffrey Keynes, 419 sq. 

Brun, Andres, calligrapher of Saragossa, 
his writing books, ed. H. Thomas and 
S. Morison, reviewed, 474-6. 

Bunyan, John, review of J. B. Wharey’s 
ed. of The Pilgrim’s Progress by F. Mott 
Harrison, 222-9. 

Burrant, Robert, his Englishing of Sir 
D. Lindsay’s Tragedie of the late Car- 
dinal Beaton, 14. 

Bury, J. B., 4 Bibliography of the Works of 
4. B. Bury, compiled with a memoir by 
Norman H. Baynes, reviewed, 478. 

Buttery accounts, ability required to keep 
(1484), 164. 


Calendarium Ecclestasticum (1658), facs. of 
two pages of Gesta Britannorum in, 
372 sq.; and of three pages of Books 
worth Buying, 384-6. 

Cambridge University, its right to print 
Almanacks, 361 sq. 

Cancelled leaves, in Gildon’s New Miscel- 
lany (1701), 2353; in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Miscellany Poems (1708 ?), 238; 
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Steele’s Poetical Miscellanies (1714), 
241. 

* Canevari’ bindings, their Roman origin, 
279. 

Caroline minuscule, Alcuin’s influence on, 
105. 

Casting, multiplication of blocks of same 
ornament explained by, 156 #., 158; so 
also with initials, 161 and n. 

Caxton, W., The Prologues and Epilogues 
of, edited by W. J. B. Crotch, reviewed, 
357 84q- 

Celtes, Conrad, his Codex Epistolaris, 281. 

Censorship established in Scotland, 1551, 
by Provincial Council at Black Friars, 
Edinburgh, 19. 

Chantries, schools developed from teaching 
given to servers at, 178; subjects and 
regulations, 178-82. 

Chapman, George, extant autographs, 310. 

Chapman, R. W., paper on Boswell’s 
marginalia on the revises of his Life of 
‘Fobnson, noticed, 111. 

Charteris, Henry, printer, statement that 
Sir D. Lindsay’s Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitis provoked proscription, 18; his 
edition of Lindsay’s works, 31 sqq. 

Childrey (Berks.), teaching at Chantry 
School at, 179. 

Chivers, Cedric, commemorated in Annual 
Report, 33. 

Clergy, benefit of, laymen’s use of cur- 
tailed (1489), 169. 

Coaching advertisement (1736), 390. 

Colophons, brevity of Scottish, 3. 

Coote, Ed., his The Englische Scholemaister 
described, 186; woodcut from, 191. 

Corvinus, Matthias, books bound for at 
Naples, 278. 

Cowley, A. E., his Concise Catalogue of 
Hebrew Printed Books in the Bodleian 
Library, reviewed, 108-10. 

Cranmer, Archbp., taught by a ‘rude 
parishe clerke’, 183. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of, appointed 





a trustee of the Bibliographical Society, 
45,49; Vice-President, 48. 

Crotch, W. J. B., his ed. of The Prologues 
and Epilogues of W. Caxton, reviewed, 
357 8q- 

Cygnet Press, Cambridge (Mass.), its Visa 
de Sancto Hieronymo noticed, 120. 


Daniel, Samuel, extant autographs of, 310. 

Davidson, Thomas, John Scot taught by, 
and acquired his press and types, 4; lost 
first editions of Sir D. Lindsay attributed 
to, 5,10; his printing habits, 6. 

Day, J., and W. Seres, their edition of 
Lindsay’s Tragedie of the late Cardinal 
Beaton, 14-16. 

Dekker, Thomas, M. Baird on the early 
editions of his play The Converted 
Courtezan or the Honest Whore, 52-60. 
Bodleian copy wanting title (Malone, 
219) partly from corrected formes of 
1604 ed., 58-60; note by F. Marcham 
as to Locker-Lampson copy of undated 
ed., 339. 

Delitsch, Hermann, his Geschichte der 
abendlandischen Schreibschriftformen re- 
viewed by J. P. Gilson, 104-6. 

Denise, Claude, papermaker at Troyes, 


444- 

Dentifrices advertised in Gadbury’s E¢npe- 
pis (1688), 387. 

Display in advertisement, attempt at 
(1666), 388 sq. (facs.). 

Dorchester, Marquess of, gift (1655) and 
bequest (1680) to library of R. College 
of Physicians, 313, 315, 323-S- 

Durham, marks on paper preserved at, 285. 

Dyer, John, poems printed in Miscellanies 
(1725, 1726), 246-8. 

Dyson, Humphrey, his sets of Elizabeth’s 
Proclamations, 477. 


Eames, Wilberforce, awarded Biblio- 
graphical Society’s medal, 48. 
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Easter Eve, part of service for, preserved 
in Exultet rolls, 217. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her initials on orna- 
mental capital, 162 ; as paper mark, 443. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, MS. notes 
by member of, in 1587-92 almanacks, 
39! 8q. 

Engineering work advertised in almanack 
(1675), 388. 

England, Travel and Topography in 18tb- 
century, paper on, 84-103. 

English no concern of Grammar schools, 
173; taught at chantry school at 
Childrey (Berks.), 179; its substitution 
for Latin in elementary teaching attri- 
buted to desire to propagate heresy, 
180. 

‘ Englische billes’, set up (1424), 166. 

Exultet roll, reproduction of Brit. Mus. 
MS. of Monte Cassino Manuscript 
reviewed by W. W. Greg, 217-22. 


Farming notes written in 1589-90 alma- 
nacks, 395-7. 

Fell, Dr. John, facsimile of the 1693 
specimen of the types he gave to Oxford 
noticed, 116-17. 

Fenton, E., Oxford and Cambridge Miscel- 
lany Poems (1708 ?) edited by, 238. 

Ferguson, John, The Margarita Pbilo- 
sopbica of Gregorius Reisch: a Biblio- 
grapby, 194-216 (facs.). 

Fettiplace, William, endows (1526) chantry 
School at Childrey (Berks.), 179. 

Finé, Oronce, his ed. of the Margarita 
Philosopbica (1535), 214 sq. 

Fine paper ed. of Lindsay’s Satyre has also 
the text in its most advanced state, 34. 
First Editions of To-day and How to Tell 

Them, by H. S. Boutell, noticed, 118-19. 

Fleming, A, in Venetia: Gerardus de Lisa, 
Printer, Bookseller, Schoolmaster, and 
Musician, paper by V. Scholderer, 252- 
81. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs advertised in 





Jeffrey Wilson’s New Almanacke (1633), 
380 (facs.). 

Freiburg, Margarita Philosopbica printed 
at, 195 sqq- 

French bookbinding, parchment flap cut 
trapeze-wise in, straight in Italian, 278 sq. 

French paper, increased use of after 1450 
in England, 307, 4508q.; distribution of 
mills, 450 sq. 

Fussell, G. E., and Constance Goodman, 
bibliography of Travel and Topography 
in I8th-century England, 84-103. 


Georgia, paper on James Johnstone, first 
printer in the Royal Colony of, by D. C. 
McMurtrie, 73-83. 

Georgia Gazette, 76-82. 

Gerardus de Lisa (Gerard van der Leye), 
his career as printer, bookseller, school- 
master, and musician in Venetia, 252-73 ; 
his first Treviso type, 252 (facs.), 
257; gothic type, 258, 262 (facs.) 
second roman, 259, 263 (facs.); at 
Venice, 261, 264; at Udine, and Civi- 
dale, 264-6; last work at Treviso, 266- 
71. 

Gesta Britannorum, chronological tables 
from 1600 in G. Wharton’s Almanacks 
(1658-66), 371-4 (facs.). 

Gildon, Charles, New Miscellany of Ori- 
ginal Poems (1701) edited by, 234; re- 
issued (after 1715), 236. 

Gilpin, William, teaching for boys and 
girls at his Hampshire School, 163. 

Gilson, J. P., Hermann Delitsch’s Ge- 
schichte der abendlandischen Schreibschrift- 
formen reviewed by, 104-6; collaborator 
in editorship of English Literary Auto- 
graphs, 107 ; his edition of a Brit. Mus. 
Exultet Roll reviewed by W. W. Greg, 
217-22. 

Girls, medieval education of, 187 sq.; R. 
Mulcaster on, 189; may have attended 
grammar schools, 1go sq. (and facs.). 


| Goldschmidt, E. P., on Theodore Gott- 
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lieb, a reformer of the history of book- | Harvey, William, builds library for R. Coll. 


binding, 274-81. 

Goodman, Constance. See Fussell, G. E., 
and Constance Goodman. 

Gottlieb, Theodore, as ‘ a reformer of the 
history of book-binding’, by E. P. Gold- 
schmidt, 274-81; as to the origin of 
gold-tooling, 277; Neapolitan origin of 
Mathias Corvinus bindings, 278; Grolier 
bindings all French, ib.; ‘ Canevari’ 
bindings Roman, 279; Venetian imita- 
tion of Persian bindings, 279 sq. 

Grammar Schools, knowledge required for 
admission, 173 ; invasion by the ‘petties’ 
184 sq. 

Gray, Thomas, annotated reprint of the 
first quarto of his Elegy noticed, 112-13. 

Greg, Dr. W. W., review by (An Exultet 
Roll), 217-22; appointed a Trustee of 
the Bibliographical Society, 45 ; impor- 
tance of his contributions to The Library 
408-11; English Literary Autograpbs, 
pt. ii, edited by, reviewed by B. Scho- 
field, 107 sq. 

Grolier bindings, all French, 278 ; books 
bound by same binder as Maioli’s, 279. 

Griininger, Johann, his unauthorized 
editions of the Margarita Philosopbica, 


195 8qq- 


Haebler, Konrad, awarded Bibliographical 
Society’s Medal, 48; his Fribdrucke aus 
der Biicheret Victor von Klemperer re- 
viewed by V. Scholderer, 348 sq. 

Hamer, Douglas, on The Bibliography of 
Sir David Lindsay, 1-42. 

Hammond, Anthony, 4 New Miscellany of 
Original Poems (1720) edited by, 243; 
reissued as second ed. (1740), 243. 

Harrison, F. Mott, review of Wharey’s ed. 
of Pilgrim’s Progress by, 222-9. 

Harrison, G. B., reviews P. Alexander’s 
Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VI’ and ‘ Richard 
III’, 350-6; answers Mr. Alexander’s 
reply, 481. 
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of Physicians (1653), 314; endows it 
(1656), 315; contemporary record of 
his death, 374. 

‘Haslewood Books’ (Poems of Randolpb, 
Poems of William Collins) noticed, 
359 8q- 

Heare, Peter, first Scottish papermaker, 


443. 

Heawood, Edward, articles on Sources 
of Early English Paper-Supply (before 
1500), 282-307; (the 16th century), 
427-54. 

Hebrew printed books in the Bodleian 
Library, concise catalogues of, reviewed, 
108-10. 

Heretical books, proscription of, in Scot- 
land (1549), 19, date transferred by 
Pitscottie (to 1559), 18; teaching of 
English connected with, 180. 

Heusler, papermaker at Basel, 429 sqq. 

Heywood, Thomas, extant autographs of, 
311. 

Holsbosch, Dr., bequeaths 680 volumes to 
R. Coll. of Physicians (bef. 1632), 314. 
Husung, M. J., review by V. Scholderer of 
his Die Drucker- und Verlegerzeichen 

Ttaliens im XV. Fabrbundert, 229 sq. 


Indulgence issued by Card. Borgia betw. 
March and Oct. 1473 claimed as earliest 
piece of Spanish printing, 349. 

Instrument-makers’ advertisements in 
books (1557, &c.), 375, 378. 

Interludes, name wrongly applied to 
sections of Sir D. Lindsay’s Satyre in 
Bannatyne MS., 39, 40, 42. 

Italian bindings (16th cent.) parchment 
flap cut straight in, trapeze-wise in 
French, 278 sq. 

Italian paper, cargo of, wrecked off Dunster 
(1380), 305; much used in England up 
to 1500; less in 16th cent., 452. 

Italian paper-marks probably copied at 
Troyes, 305. 
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Jackson, Alfred, paper on Rowe’s edition 
of Shakespeare (1709), 455-73. 

Jacobi, C. T., his estimate of rate of com- 
position and press-work in 17th cent., 
143. 

James, Montague Rhodes, awarded Biblio- 
graphical Society’s Medal, 48. 

Jascuy, Samuel, of Paris, paid for Rouen 
ed. of Works of Sir D. Lindsay (1558), 22. 

Fobnson and Boswell Revised, by themselves 
and others, noticed, 111-12. 

Johnson, A. F., reviews the writing book 
of Andre Brun, ed. Thomasand Morison, 
474-6. 

Johnston, James, first printer in the royal 
colony of Georgia, paper by D. C. 
McMutrtrie, 73-83. 

Jones, Langford, Bibliographical Society’s 
Gold Medal designed by, so. 

Jonson, Ben., extant autographs of, 310. 


Kalendarium Nauticum (1675), facs. of 
dates for posting letters from, 370. 

Kellar Johnstone, J. F., vol. i of his Biblio- 
graphia Aberdonensis, reviewed by A. W. 
Pollard, 344-8. 

Keynes, Geoffrey, on An Unrecorded Edition 
of Browne's ‘ Christian Morals’, 419 sq. 

Klemperer, Victor von, Friibdrucke aus der 
Biicherei of, reviewed, 348-9. 

Kyd, Thomas, extant autographs of, 310. 


Latini, Brunetto, Risposta di Dante a, in 
Treviso edition of his Tesoro, 257. 

Letters, dates for posting from London 
(1675), 370. 

Leveen, J., review of A. E. Cowley’s 4 
Concise Catalogue of Hebrew Printed 
Books in the Bodleian Library, by, 108-10. 

Lewis, David, edits Miscellaneous Poems 
(1726, 1730), 247-9. 

Library, The, A History of Forty Volumes, 
article by A. W. Pollard, 398-417. 

Lindsay, Sir David, paper on the Biblio- 


graphy of his works by D. Hamer, 1-42; | 





five lost first editions, 2-22; The 
Papyngo, 2; The Dreme,7; The Trage- 
die of the late Cardinal Beaton, 11; 
The Deploratioun of the Deith of Quene 
Magdalene, 20; The Complaynt of Sir 
D. Lindsay, 21; two others, 27-8; 
Petit’s quarto and octavo editions, 
22-5; Scot’s editions, 25-7; the 
Later Editions, 28-33 ; The Historie of 
Squyer Meldrum, 33; Ane Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis, 33-42. 

Lintott, Bernard, his Miscellany (1722), 
239. 

 — de, see Gerardus. 

Literacy, Extent of, in England in 15th 
and 16th cent., paper by J. W. Adamson, 
163-93. 

Logic, illustration of, from Margarita 
Philosopbica, 199. 

London printers (1583-1615), about 24 
master printers owning a total of some 
50 presses. 

Lost first editions, examples of reconstruc- 
tion of, 2 sqq., 27 sqq. 

Lyly, John, extant autographs of, 310. 


MacAlister, Sir John Y. W., founds The 
Library (1888), 398 sqq.; his part in 
founding the Bibliographical Society, 
403; restarts The Library (1899) ; its 
troubles, 409, 412; his efforts to bind 
bibliography with librarianship, 407 ; 
tribute to, 417. 

Machlinia, William de, review of George 
Smith’s note on liturgical primer 
printed by, 231 sq. 

McKerrow, Dr. R. B., appointed a 
Trustee of the Bibliographical Society, 
45; awarded the Society’s Medal, 48 ; 
on Edward Allde as a typical trade 
printer, 121-62; on cancelled leaves in 
Gildon’s New Miscellany (1701), 236. 

McMurtrie, Douglas, C., paper on Fames 
Johnston, first printer in the Royal 
Colony of Georgia, 73-80. 
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*Maioli’ bindings, by same binder as 
Grolier’s, 279. 

Malone, Edm., his evidence as to Revels’ 
Accounts (1611-12), 336. 

Manzolus, Michael, printing by, at 
Treviso, 260 sq., and Venice, 261. 

Marcham, Frank, note on Locker-Lamp- 
son copy of Dekker’s Converted Courtezan 
(undated ed.), 339. 

Medical and surgical advertisements in 
almanacks, 386 sq. 

Merrett, Dr. Christopher, Librarian of 
the Royal College of Physicians, his dis- 
putes with the College, arising out of the 
Great Fire (1666), 311-26. 

Milton, John, attribution of Nova Solyma 
to, disproved in The Library, 413. 

Monte Cassino, reproduction of Exulzet 
roll executed at, in 11th cent., reviewed 
by W. W. Greg, 217-22. 

More, Sir Thomas, on substitution of 
English for Latin in elementary in- 
struction, 180. 

Morison, Stanley, Andres Brun, by H. 
Thomas and S. Morison, reviewed, 474. 

Moxon, Joseph, estimate of rate of 
machining, 143. 

Mum and Soothsegger, manuscript of, de- 
scribed in the British Museum Quar- 
terly, 114-15. 


News-Books, M. A. Shaaber’s Some Fore- 
runners of the Newspaper in England 
(1476-1622) reviewed, 476. 

Nichol Smith, D., paper on Dr. Johnson’s 
revision of his publications noticed, 111. 

Nivelle, J., papermaker at Troyes, 443. 

Nivelle, S., papermaker to the University 
of Paris, 430. 


Oakham and Uppingham grammar schools, 
girls shown on seal as well as boys, 191 
(and facs.). 

Oppenheimer, David, purchase of his 
Hebrew collection by the Bodleian 
Library (1829), 109. 





Ornaments (typographical), suggestion 
that passage from printer to printer was 
by way of mementoes, 154 ”.; example 
of several cast from the same slightly 
defective pattern, 156, cp. 158. 

Osler, Sir William, review by A. W. 
Pollard of the catalogue of the Bidlio- 
theca Osleriana, 340-4; his love for 
Conrad Gesner, 342 sq. 

Oxford University Press, facsimile of 
specitnen (1693) of the types given by 
Dr. John Fell noticed, 116-17; its right 
to print almanacks, 363. 


Paper, articles by E. Heawood on sources 
of papers used in England (before 1500), 
282-307; (in 16th cent.), 427-54 ; list of 
marks, 286-305, 429-49 (facs.). 

Parish clerks, obligation to ‘keep school’ or 
teach, 181. 

Paston Letters, Sir John Fenn’s record of 
paper-marks in, 283. 

Petit, Jean (or his successor), printer at 
Rouen of the works of Sir D. Lindsay, 
22 sq.; his editions offer sounder texts 
than Scot’s, 10 sq. 

Petties, admitted to smaller grammar 
schools, 174. 

Philips, Ambrose, three pastorals first 
printed in Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany Poems (?1708), 239. 

Pite, Beresford, his adaptation of Michael 
Angelo’s drawing of the Laurentian 
Library for the cover of The Library, 416. 

Plays, printers afraid to print them in 
Scotland, 34. 

Plimpton collection of Italian books at 
Wellesley College, catalogue by M. H. 
Jackson, reviewed, 358 sq. 

Plomer, Henry R., commemorated in 
Annual Report, 43. 

Poetical Miscellanies of the Early 18th Cen- 
tury (1701-29), paper by Iolo Williams, 
233-51. 

Pollard, A. W., awarded Bibliographical 
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Society’s Medal, 48; reviews by, 111- 


30, 231 8q., 340-8 (Bibliotheca Osleriana | 


and Bibliographia Aberdonensis), 476; 
article by, on The Library, a History 
of Forty Volumes, 398-417. 

Postage, advertisement requesting prepay- 


ment of, on unsolicited letters(1740), 391. | 


Powell, L. F., his paper on arrangements 
for a revision of Birkbeck Hill’s ed. of 
Boswell’s Life of Fobnson noticed, 111-12. 


Price, George, advertises grievance in dis- | 


played advertisement (1666), 388 sq. 
(facs.). 
Priests, their duty to teach, 177. 


Printer’s marks, Italian, review of M. J. | 


Husing’s book on, 229 sqq. 


Printing, British and Foreign (1919-29), | 


British Museum Catalogue of an exhi- 
bition of books illustrating, noticed, 
113-143; Edward Allde as a typical 
trade printer, paper by R. B. McKerrow, 
121-62. 

Printing, rate of composition and machin- 
ing in 17th cent., 143; income from, 
145-6. 

Professional books, printed on commission, 
133. 

Purfoot, Thomas, his rights in printing 
‘ breves ’, 145 7. 


Ralph, James, Miscellaneous Poems (1729) 
edited by, 250. 

Ramsay, Allan, his transcript from Banna- 
tyne MS. of Sir D. Lindsay’s Satyre, 
39 §q- 

Reading, see Literacy. 


Reisch, Gregorius, bibliography of his | 


Margarita Philosopbica by Dr. John 
Ferguson, 194-216. 

Revels Books (1604~5, 1611-12), article by 
T. W. Baldwin showing genuineness of 
disputed pages with theatrical entries, 
326-38. 


Riehel, Wendelin, papermaker at Stras- | 


burg, 430. 


Index 


| Rotherham, Jesus College founded (1483) 
to teach grammar, music, and writing, 
176, 183. 

Rotherham, Archbp., debt to private 
teacher, 183. 

| Rowe, Nicholas, article on his edition of 

| Shakespeare (1709), by Alfred Jackson, 

| _ 455~-73- 

| Royal College of Physicians, article by 

Eleanore Boswell on its library in the 

Great Fire, 313-26; robbed during 

| Plague (1665), 327; burnt (1666), feud 

| with Dr. Merrett, its librarian, 318-26. 


| St. Albans Grammar School, knowledge 

| required at entrance, 173. 

| St. Germain, Christopher, article by S. E. 

| Thorne on his Doctor and Student, 421-6. 

St. Paul’s School, knowledge required at 

entrance, 173. 

Savage, Richard, edits Miscellaneous 
Poems (published 1726), 247. 

Schofield, B., English Literary Autographs, 
by W. W. Greg (and others), reviewed 
by, 107 sq. 

Scholderer, V., paper on A Fleming in 
Venetia: Gerardus de Lisa, Printer, 
Bookseller, Schoolmaster, and Musician, 
251-73; reviews of M. J. Husung’s Die 
Drucker- und Verlegerzetchen Italiens im 

| XV. Fabrbundert by, 229 sq.; of Friib- 
drucke aus der Bucherei Victor von Klem- 
perer, 348 sq. 

School advertisement (1668), 390; school 
fee (£4 a year), 394. 

Schott, Johann, his editions of the Mar- 

|  garita Philosopbica of Joh. Reisch, 195 
sqq- 

Scot, John, printer, arrival in Edinburgh, 
33 suggested instruction by T. David- 
son, and acquisition of his stock, 4; 
zeal for saving paper, 5 sq. ; abridges, 6; 
textual value of his editions, 8-11 ; his 
arrest ordered by Scottish Privy Council, 
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12; lost first edition of Tragedie of 
Cardinal Beaton, attributed to, 20. 

Second edition, term wrongly applied to 
a copy of Sir D. Lindsay’s Satyre with 
‘a few more press corrections’ than 
others, 41. 

Serena, Augusto, his La cultura umanistica 
a Treviso (1912), quoted, 254 sqq. 

Servers at Mass, development of chantry 
schools from need of, 178. 

Seven Liberal Arts, illustration of, from 
Margarita Philosopbica, 196. 

Shaaber, Mat. A., his Some Forerunners of 
the Newspaper in England (1476-1622), 
reviewed, 476. 

Shakespeare quartos mostly printed by 
‘trade’ printers, working for publishers, 
122; Shakespeare's ‘Henry VI’ and 
‘Richard III’, by Peter Alexander, 
reviewed by G. B. Harrison, 350-6, 
479 8qq- ; Rowe's Edition of Shakespeare, 
article by Alfred Jackson, 455-73; its 
biography, 458-61; criticism, 461-3; 
editing, 464-9 ; illustrations, 469-73. 

Ship, Allde’s two cuts of, for titles of 
nautical books, 159 ; J. Tapp’s, ib. 

Smith, George, review of his note on 
William de Machlinia’s Primer, 231 sq. 

Song Schools, instruction at, 174. 

Sotheby, S. L., his views on English 
paper-supply criticized, 284. 

Spain, claim for an indulgence issued by 
Cardinal Borgia between March and 
Oct. 1473 as earliest piece of Spanish 
printing, 389. 

Spanish writing books, Andres Brun, by H. 
Thomas and S. Morison, reviewed, 474. 

Specimen of the several Sorts of Letters given 
to the University by Dr. Fobn Fell, Oxford, 
1693, facsimile noticed, 116-17. 

Speidell, John, mathematician, his books 
printed by Ed. Allde, probably on com- 
mission, 134. 

Spielman, H., royal jeweller, his paper-mill, 
443. 





Steele, Sir Richard, bibliography of his 
essay The Christian Hero, by R. Blan- 
chard, 61-72; his Poetical Miscellanies 
(1714), 240 sq. 

Stonor Papers, evidence of literacy from, 
164. 


Tannenbaum, Dr. Samuel A., his argu- 
ments against the genuineness of the 
Revels Books (1604-5, 1611-12) con- 
troverted by T. W. Baldwin, 327-38. 

Tapp, John, books printed for, by Ed. 
Allde, 138 ; his title-cut of a ship, 159. 

Tate, John, first English papermaker, his 
mark found as late as 1512 at Canterbury, 
45°. 

Teachers, private, bad and good, 182 sq. 

Thomas, Henry, Andres Brun, by H. 
Thomas and S. Morison, reviewed, 474. 

Thorne, S. E., paper on St. Germain’s 
Doctor and Student, 421-6. 

Token of paper, an hour’s work (5 quires) 
for the press, dixit Moxon, 143. 

Tradescant’s Museum, 1668 advertise- 
ment of, 380. 

Travel and Topography in r8th-century 
England, a bibliography of sources for 
economic history, by G. E. Fussell and 
Constance Goodman, 84-103. 

Treviso, printing by Gerardus de Lisa at, 
252-78; analysis of subjects of Tre- 
visan editions, 273. 

Triacle, London, book advertising, prob- 
ably printed on commission, 134. 

Troyes, Italian paper marks probably 
copied at, 305; importance of its fair, 
306; papers attributed to, 430 sqq. 


Uppingham School, see Oakham and 
Uppingham. 


Van der Meersch, P. C., criticism of state- 
ments as to Gerardus de Lisa, in Re- 
cherches sur la vie et les travaux des im- 
primeurs belges a I étranger, 252 8qq. 
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Venetia, A Fleming in, see Gerardus de Lisa. 

Vita de sancto Hieronymo, reprinted from 
the 1497 Ferrara Italian ed. of his 
Epistles, noticed, 120. 


Waldegrave, Robert, ornament derived 
from Wolfe, passed on to Ed. Allde, 151. 

Westminster School, knowledge required 
at entrance, 173. 


Wharey, J. B., his edition of Bunyan’s 


Pilgrim’s Progress reviewed, 222-9. «: 
Wharton,. George, chronological tables 

from 1600 in his Almanacks (1658-66), 

370-4; mistakes in, 371; advt.. of 


Books worth Buying in Calendarium 
Ecclesiasticum (1658), 384-6. 

White, Edward, sen. and jun., books 
printed for, by Ed. Allde, 138. 





Index 


Williams, Iolo A., paper on Some Poetical 
Miscellanies of the Early 18th Century, 
(1701-29), 233-51. 

Wilson, Jeffrey, facs. of advertisements in 
his New Almanacke (1633), 380 sq. 

Wishart, George, poem on his trial and 
death, 14. 

Witnesses, literate and illiterate (1466 and 
1373), 167. 

Wolfe, John, ornament used by, passed 
to Waldegrave and from him to Ed. 
Allde, 151. 


‘Woodcuts, adaptation of, E.R. changed to 


I.R. on initial A, 162. 

Writing, persons in humble positions 
able to write and keep accounts in 15th 
cent., 164 sq. 








